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Photo by Mrs. Wm. C. Fisher. 


Two days bag of grouse by Col. Wm. C. Fisher, Col. Lynn G. Adams and their companions in Northern Pennsylvania, season of 1938. 
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CALL OF THE WOODS 


by Hon. Grover C. Ladner 


(Copyright) 
“Or 


Some there be that like the Winter: 
Some there be that favor Spring— 
Others still, prefer the Summer, 
But it is of Fall I sing. 
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When the leaves, all turned to yellow 
One by one begin to fall, 

Then awakes my hunting spirit 
Answering Dame Nature’s call. 


Thru the woods and fields I wander 
O’er the leafy covered ground, 
With a gun upon my shoulder 
Followed by my faithful hound. 


Z-ip a rabbit springs from cover 

And my dog begins to bark, 

Brings him round to where I’m standing 
‘Till my shotgun finds its mark. 


Be it hare or be it rabbit, 

Be it pheasant or a quail, 

The rush of all renew the spirit 
And strengthens limbs about to fail. 
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If it be, as sometimes happens, 
Nothing falls before my gun, 

I am not so disappointed 

For I've had a day of fun. 


ie 


Ye who sit at home complaining 
Of the bleak and somber Fall; 
Take a hunt some early morning 
Out in Nature’s Open Hall. 
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Game... A Natural Resource 


AM pleased to note the attention that has been directed recently to intelligent management 

of game, one of the country’s important resources. Information from Wood county, Ohio, in- 
dicates farmers there have realized that game is a crop that may be increased by an intelligent 
program of production and an orderly plan of harvest. Moreover, these Ohio people have shown 
that certain types of game may be produced without interfering materially with production of 
other crops in rich farming sections where there is little or no waste land. 


In many agricultural areas the percentage of tillable acres is far below that in Wood county. 
There are numerous tracts, ranging from a fraction of an acre upward, that will yield a higher 
return from game than from grain and forage crops. In planning intelligent use of land we 
might well consider retiring some marginal crop acres and fitting them for maximum game produc- 
tion. That would seem sound management in all regions but it would be especially desirable in 
areas devoted to crops that may easily be produced in excess of need, for game is one crop that. 
shows no immediate prospect of producing a surplus. 


The Bureau of Biological Survey has initiated a national program for migratory waterfowl 
that gives a hint of what is possible on a smaller unit basis for non-migratory game. When Jay N. 
Darling was chief of the Bureau, he inaugurated a policy of reflooding drained marshes that for- 
merly had served as resting, nesting and feeding areas for ducks, geese and other waterfowl, and 
protecting species rapidly nearing depletion. The country’s waterfowl population, which had 
been decreasing for 50 years and had dropped from 100 million in 1920 to less than 30 million in 
1935, began to show an increase that speeded up as more refuges were completed. Annually the 


Survey makes an inventory in January, and that of 1939 indicates that the number has climbed back 
above the 50 million mark. 


I believe what has been done nationally for waterfowl can be done on a farm and community 


scale for other types of game. Such a plan might double, treble or quadruple game numbers 
in a few years. 


Some native game species, such as the bob white quail and the cottontail rabbit, and at least 
one introduced species, the ring-necked pheasant, find agriculture to their liking if it is not too 
intensive. The bob white, I am informed, increased rapidly with the advent of agriculture in the 
Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri valleys, and showed no alarming decrease until clean farming 
methods, cleared fence rows, over-grazing and breaking of native grass meadows destroyed natural 
cover that afforded suitable nesting sites and a means of escape from predatory enemies. 


I am told that many farmers who once took pride in their clean farms have realized that their 
extreme neatness makes survival of game impossible, and that they again are letting brush grow 
in fence rows and are fencing off waste areas for the benefit of game. If this reversal of farming 
practice spreads, as I hope it will, we may expect the supply of game to increase. 


Another encouraging factor in game conservation is insistence by voters that state game re- 
sources be more efficiently administered. The number of states in which fish and game depart- 
ments are being placed in the hands of conservation experts is growing steadily. 

Two states recently have safeguarded their game departments by constitutional amendments. 
In both cases the amendments were adopted by overwhelming majorities, showing conclusively 
that the people were deeply concerned in conserving a fast waning resource. Missouri adopted 
its amendment in 1936 and Idaho in 1938. . 

Another state, Kansas, has reorganized its forestry, fish and game department by vesting con- 
trol in a bi-partisan commission composed of three Republicans and three Democrats. This is a 
step in the right direction. 

The Missouri commission employed as its director a man fitted for the job by education and 
experience. He immediately surrounded himself with helpers who had prepared themselves for 
game management work as a life career. I hope those states which have not yet taken this im- 
portant action soon will follow Missouri’s lead. Farmers and sportsmen everywhere should de- 
mand that type of efficient administration. License money paid by hunters and fishermen and 
that appropriated by state legislatures still is being wasted in too many. instances because game 
commissions with personnel technically unfitted for their work put fish in streams and lakes where 
there is no food to support them and continue to stock game birds and animals where food, cover, 
nesting conditions and other environmental factors are such that survival is impossible. 

Wildlife research demonstration units have been set up in ten land grant colleges. These are 
maintained by cooperation of the American Wildlife Institute, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
state game commissions and the colleges themselves. They study wildlife problems and demon- 
strate results of their research. Members of the units teach wildlife courses in the colleges and 
much of the research is done by graduate students. These colleges in June graduated 113 persons 
with wildlife training—the wildlife experts of the future. These courses are new and the number 
of graduates should increase annually. As these men become available the last excuse for putting 
game departments in the hands of untrained workers will have been removed. I hope game com- 
missions will employ these students as technical experts as they are available and place them in 
administrative positions when their age and their executive ability warrant it. It is my belief 
that even game wardens should be technically trained men who could spend much of their time 
advising land owners in game management problems much as county agents advise them with 
reference to livestock and field crop production. 

In this connection I am pleased to note that the extension division of Texas State College has 
recognized game as one of the important farm crops and that it has, thru an extension game 
specialist and the county agents, set up as extension projects, wildlife demonstration and manage- 
ment areas that cover more than 20 million acres in 172 of the state’s 254 counties. Indicative 
of the wide farm interest in such matters is the fact that no other extension project in the state 
ever met with such enthusiastic reception. It was the intent in the beginning to set up projects 
in a few counties as a test, but land owners in other counties heard of the work and would not 
permit it to stop there. In some of these areas game numbers have been doubled in less than two 
years. Hunters who were not land owners were skeptical at first but became enthusiastic 
backers of the movement when they learned of the great game increase that came with the type. 
of management that was made possible by cooperation. This Texas idea seems sound to me and 
I hope to see it widely adopted.—Hon. Arthur Capper in CAPPER’S FARMER for Sept. 1939. 
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THE GROWTH AND SIZE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA BLACK BEARS 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


Introduction 


i HE history and folklore of Colonial America abound with 

references to the black bear. Down through the years, count- 
less thousands of “bear stories” have been told and retold. Due 
largely to these numerous anecdotes, the animal has come to be 
the symbol of ferocity, strength and unusual size. 


In Pennsylvania at the present time, the black bear ranks with 
the wild turkey as one of the two most highly prized trophies 
legally to be taken by the hunters. Eagerly sought after by thou- 
sands of gunners, the species is still the subject of many new, 
and even more “remodeled”, bear stories. Likewise, its size and 
rate of growth are subjects of endless debate. This is due, at least 
in part, to the fact that under the Game Law of the Common- 
wealth, cub bears of less than one year of age are afforded full 
legal protection and may not lawfully be taken in any manner or 
at any time. 


Feeling that it may prove of general interest and hoping that it 
may help in some measure to reduce the number of cub bears 
illegally killed during each open shooting season, the writer will 
attempt in the following paragraphs to outline certain of the facts 
now known about the rate of growth and size of Pennsylvania 
black bears. 


The Mating Season 


Present day knowledge of the mating habits of the various species 
of bears is exceedingly meager. ‘Seton (1929) has given certain 
information relative to the breeding habits of captive bears, while 
Grinnell, Dixon and Linsdale (1938) record the actual observance 
of the mating of two wild specimens in California. These records, 
as well as other data gathered by the writer, would appear defin- 
itely to establish the fact that in the wild late June and early 
July represent the height of the mating season for black bears, even 
though many woodsmen believe that the animals normally breed 
in October and November. 


Embryonic Development 


For several reasons the embryology of the black bear is of par- 
ticular interest. In the first place, it is known that compared to 


the mature individual, the new-born bear cub is proportionately 
very small. Secondly, the embryo’s later stages of development 
are passed through while the pregnant female is in hibernation. 


Though the full story of development is not yet known, the 
writer has made a number of interesting observations on the prob- 
lem during the past six years. Principal among these has been the 
discovery that during the hunting season, which has consistently 
taken place between November 10 and December 15, and in most 
instances either in late November or early December, the embryos, 
ranging from one to four in number, are surprisingly uniform 
both in size and development, averaging about 0.70 inches in total 
length and weighing approximately 0.0015 pounds. The head and 
mouth, including the tongue, the feet, the tail and other organs 
and appendages are well developed. A typical specimen is shown 
in Figure 1 where its size may readily be compared to a one inch 
division of a one foot ruler. 


It may well be that because of their smallness, the embryos are 
rarely found by the hunters and that for this reason those persons 
are inclined to believe that the animals have mated only a short 
time before, as previously mentioned. 


Since the young are most frequently born in late January 0 
early February, and since they are at the time of birth only from 
six to nine inches in length, weighing from 0.45 to 0.75 pounds, the 
comparatively small size of the foeti in late November and Decem- 
ber would appear of significance. At this time approximately 0% 
of the seven-month period of gestation has elapsed. Thus, its 
obvious that development during the last 30% of the period is, with 
respect to volume, many times faster than during the first five 
months, and that it is principally concerned with the enlargement 
of structures already formed. 


This fact is of importance because, at least in Pennsylvania lati- 
tudes, late November or early December represents the exact seaso! 
when the majority of bears first start their annual period of 
hibernation. It would indeed be of interest to know whether the 
increased development during the last two months is the result 
of the female’s inactivity during the writer’s sleep, or whether the 
iniation of accelerated growth is merely coincident with entry into 
somnolence. 
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Early Growth 


The time of birth and the size of the new-born cubs has pre- 
yiously been discussed. At that time the animals are practically 
naked, being covered only with a very thin coat of many fine, 
plack hairs. The eyes are tightly closed and remain so for a num- 
per of weeks. 

Wild cubs which the writer has observed in the dens with the 
mothers in the first part of March, when probably about six weeks 
of age, have been estimated to weigh slightly more than three 
pounds each. The fact that the eyes had opened would tend in the 
case of wild specimens to fall in line with Thompson’s observations, 
quoted by Seton (1929), to the effect that two captive-born cubs 
opened their eyes on the fortieth and forty-second days after 
pirth. Close observation of captive-reared cubs has, however, 
clearly shown that until about twelve weeks of age, the ability 
to focus the eyes so as to “make out” even moving objects several 
times the cubs’ own size is notably weak. Up to that age, it would 
appear that the nose and ears are mainly depended upon for orien- 
tation. 

Nine wild cubs deserted by their mothers during March 1937, 
because of too much human disturbance, were found during the 
latter part of that month to weigh from 4.23 to 5.98 pounds, aver- 
aging 5.02 pounds. Thus, at approximately two months of age the 
average weight of Pennsylvania blackbear cubs may be considered 
to be roughly five pounds. 

Assuming that the average weight of the cubs at the time of 
birth is 0.60 pounds, the animals would then appear to have gained, 
on the average, 4.40 pounds during the first two months after birth. 
Thus, the average gain per 30-day month would be 2.20 pounds per 
animal, or 0.07 pounds per cub per day. 

Such a rate of growth seems quite unusual when due considera- 
tion is given the fact that it takes place while the females are 
in hibernation, and that the cubs may number from one to four. 
The successful fulfillment of such food requirements seems even 
more interesting since there is at least one authentic record (Under- 
wood, 1921) of a very young bear cub’s having been breast-reared 
by a white woman in the woods of Northern Maine and since, with 
human milk, that individual exhibited a growth rate similar to 
those of cubs cared for by their own mothers. 


Growth Outside the Den 


Since the cubs usually leave the den during late March or early 
April, when their average weight approximates five pounds, it 
appears that the rate of growth must increase appreciably follow- 
ing the time when the animals first begin to wander through the 
forests with their mothers. 

This statement is based on the fact that cub bears illegally taken 
during late November and early December, when about ten months 
of age, have been found to average more than fifty pounds in 





Figure 1. One of two embryos from a bear killed in early December. 


weight. This figure is based on statistics obtained from twenty- 
two specimens taken in Northern Pennsylvania during a three year 
period. The individual weights are listed in Table I. 











TABLE I 
DRESSED WEIGHT OF ILLEGALLY KILLED BEAR CUBS 
Year 1935 1936 1937 

Open Season Dec. 6-8 Nov. 23-26 Nov. 10-15 

Dressed Weisiats ... 2.0... .cccas 33 Ibs. 37 Ibs. 38 Ibs. 

Dressed Weights ............... 40 lbs. 43 Ibs. 40 Ibs. 

Dressed Weights ............... 45 Ibs. 43 Ibs. 41 Ibs. 

Dressed Weights ............... 47 lbs. 44 lbs. 47 lbs. 

DVOeeee WOM nas 60 Gs eK cece 51 Ibs. 46 lbs. 63 Ibs. 

Dressed Welghts . 2... .ceccnecc 52 Ibs. 47 Ibs. 73 Ibs. 

Dried Wetearte 6 6 ocd ic cscs 55 lbs. 51 Ibs. 

Dressed Weights ............... 61 Ibs. 52 Ibs. 
VI is oo os ee cen es 384 lbs. 363 Ibs. 302 Ibs. 
Average Weight ............. 48.0 lbs. 45.4 Ibs. 50.3 Ibs. 
Total Dressed Weight of All Specimens............ 1049 Ibs. 
Average Dressed Weight of All Specimens............ 47.7 Ibs. 


Knowing the average dressed weight of the immature animals, 
it is possible, with information relative to the comparative live 
and dressed weights of blackbears, to estimate the live weight of 
the ten-month-old cubs. Figures showing the weight loss en- 
countered in hog-dressing bears of various sizes are listed in 
Table II. 





Figure 4. Skull of bear cub (left) 10 months old showing early canines (dog teeth) being replaced by permanent teeth. The skull of a mature specimen with permanent 
canines is shewn at the right, 
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Figure 5. Hibernating bear with cub. 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE LIVE AND DRESSED WEIGHT OF 
BLACKBEARS 
(Late November and early December records) 

Sex Live Weight Dressed Weight % Loss 
Bebe. sth, see. ARULY 261 222 14.8% 
CS wks be ade «2% 202 171 15.4% 
NS ee eee 173 147 14.1% 
ME oo, bb ens ewe o 63 55 12.5% 
EE ae eee 60 52 13.6% 


Average % of Loss—14.1%. 


Assuming from the above statistics that the dressed weight of 
bears represents approximately 86% of the live weight, computation 
based on the weights of the twenty-two cubs previously listed 
would indicate that the average live weight of ten-month-old 
(taken in late November) cubs is just over 55.5 pounds. 


Since the weight of the cubs at the time they first leave the 
den approximates five pounds, it follows from the calculations 
above that the animals gain approximately 50 pounds during the 
eight month period extending from the end of March to late 
November. This represents an average gain of approximately 6.25 
pounds per animal per 30-day month, or 0.208 pounds per cub per 
day. 


This figure is particularly interesting when compared to that 
obtained from daily records of two cubs held in captivity. The 
animals in question were two, from a litter of three, male bears 
deserted by their mother on or about March 8, 1937. They were 
held in captivity until the middle of August, and for a period of 
over fifty consecutive days their daily weights were accurately 
determined and listed. A summary of the weight chart is presented 
in Figure II. 

As indicated in the graph, the two bears weighed 5.07 and 4.92 


pounds on March 15th. By July 31, 140 days later, the respective 
weights of the two cubs were 30.12 and 29.75 pounds. Thus, the 


average daily gain was 0.178 pounds per day in the case of th 
larger animal and 0.179 pounds per day for the smaller one. This 
represents an average monthly gain of 5.36 pounds, or 0.89 po 

less than the figure arrived at by working out the weight differ 
ences over an eight month period as previously described. : 


Careful study of the weights recorded between April 5 ang 
24 will reveal a number of interesting points. During that 59 
period, the larger of the two bears gained, on the average, 0,205 
pounds per day, while the comparative figure for the second speci. 
men was 0.191 pounds. The combined average was, therefore, 0.198 
pounds, which is surprisingly close to the eight month period figure 
of 0.208 pounds per day for wild animals. 


Secondly, the chart clearly indicates that the weight change 
varies widely from day to day, ranging from a loss of 0.31 pounds 
to a gain of 0.75 pounds. For example, on May 21 the larger bear 
exhibited a 0.75 pound weight gain following a gain of 0.50 pounds 
during the previous day. Computation shows that this change 
represents 4.4% of the animal’s total body weight. The cubs were 
weighed between 6:00 and 7:00 p. m. each day, immediately pre- 
ceding the evening feeding and six hours after the last previous 
meal. (Figure 3). 


Food Consumption 


During the first half of the 50-day period, the cubs were feq 
only skimmed cow’s milk, containing approximately one teaspoon. 
ful of granulated sugar and like amounts of cod liver oil added to 
each quart of the food. -Toward the end of the experiment, the 
animals received each day up to six slices of common baker’s bread 
soaked in the milk. Thus, it is interesting to note, in the chart 
presented in Figure II, the daily and total food consumption of the 
animals. Study of the graph will reveal the fact that, on the 
average, the animals ingested every twenty-four hours food in 
amounts equal roughly to one-half their total body weight. Also, 
it will be found that each one-pound gain in body weight was 
accompanied by a intake of approximately 26 pounds of food, 


Hibernation 


Little is known about the bodily changes which take place dur- 
ing the hibernation of bears. It would appear that the time of 
entry into winter sleep is largely dependent upon climatic con- 
ditions, particularly temperature. In Pennsylvania latitudes, some 
few bears, presumably males, are known during the most mild and 
open seasons occasionally to remain active throughout the entire 
winter. Also, the animals appear to reach their maximum annual 
weight in late November or early December when they would 
normally first go into hibernation. 


There must be a relatively large loss in body weight during som- 
nolence, but those hibernating bears closely observed by the writer 
appeared to be “in good flesh’. Furthermore, animals observed 
within a few days after leaving the den in March have been noted 
to be in fair condition. The same observations have been made by 
Seton (1929) and others. Thus, the percentage of weight lost dur- 
ing hibernation is not definitely known, but it would not appear 
unusually high as the animals apparently are in poorest condition 
in late spring, several weeks after first becoming active. 


Yearling and Adult Weights 

Even though the weight loss during hibernation is not definitely 
known, it is possible to arrive at certain interesting, though theoret- 
ical, figures as to the average late fall weight of yearling and adult 
Pennsylvania black bears. If, based on the 50-pound gain exhibited 
by cubs during their first summer, we assume that older bears 
gain at the same rate, and if we disregard the weight changes dur- 
ing hibernation, we might conclude that the weight of bears of 
different ages is as shown in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 
ESTIMATED AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF BLACKBEARS 
(Figures pertain to late Fall) 


Estimated Estimated 
Age Average Range 
re 55 lbs. 30 to 80 Ibs. 
Yearlings (22 months) ........ 105 lbs. 80 to 130 Ibs. 
2 year-olds (34 months) ......... 155 lbs. 125 to 185 lbs. 
3 year-olds (46 months) .......... 205 Ibs. 180 to 240 lbs. 
4 year-olds (58 months) .......... 255 Ibs. 215 to 295 Ibs. 
5 year-olds (70 months) .......... 305 lbs. 255 to 350 lbs. 


(Older animals up to 600 pounds). 
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The weights presented in Table III would, of course, represent 
the live weights of the animals, which run from 10% to 15% higher 
than the hog-dressed weights. 


It is believed that the figures presented in the table are reason- 
ably accurate, but the fact must be stressed that the age of a bear 
can accurately be told only by detailed examination of the size and 
condition of the teeth and other skeletal structures, and that even 
determinations of this type are also subject to error. 


Maximum Size 


During recent years, the writer has weighed a large number of 
pears killed in Pennsylvania during the open shooting season. To 
date, the largest animal recorded during these investigations was a 
specimen from Wyoming county which totaled 473 pounds hog- 
dressed, three days after death. This, however, does not necessarily 
represent the largest bear killed in the State during recent years, 
nor is it the largest kill on record. Gordon (1924) gives the statis- 
tics for the Commonwealth’s record specimen. In part these are 
as follows: Weight as killed, 633 pounds; weight hog-dressed, 538 
pounds; length, nine feet; and distance between tips of the ears, 
nineteen inches. The animal was taken December 4, 1923 near 
Milford, Pike county. 


To give some idea of the size of a large bear, the dimensions 
of a captive animal at the Harrisburg Zoo, at Harrisburg, Pa., 
estimated to weigh approximately 450 pounds are summarized here- 
with: Height at shoulder in normal standing position, 34 inches; 
length in normal standing position, 62 inches; height (to tip of nose) 
standing on hind feet with nose stretched upward, 80 inches; and 
girth, 42 inches. 


Conclusion 


In‘ closing, it may be stated that, in general, the black bear is an 
animal proportionately very small at the time of birth, but exhibit- 
ing a rapid rate of growth, sometimes even up to the sixth or 
seventh year of life, and ultimately reaching a size common only 
to the largest species of North American game animals. 


Finally, let it be said that since a bear’s age can definitely be 
told only by examination of its teeth as shown in Figure 4 and 
since such action is impossible in the woods, the safest rule for the 
hunter is steadfastly to refrain from shooting at any animal which 
he has any reason to believe might weigh less than 100 pounds. 
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Figure 3. Weighing a cub just before feeding. 
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Open areas such as these, with brush heaps scattered here and there, provide places where 
game can find plenty of food and shelter. 


ORTY years ago, when the present State 
F Forest system now embracing more than 
1,650,000 acres, was in its infancy, Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, in advocating the acquisition of 
forest lands by the Commonwealth stressed 
the point that they were intended not only 
for the production of wood, but also to con- 
trol floods, to provide health centers and to 
assure outdoor recreation to all the citizens 
of the State. On this broad, far-reaching and 
sound policy the State Forests of Pennsyl- 
vania had their genesis, and today they are 
being administered in accordance with that 
selfsame policy. 


It would be foolish, as well as untruthful, 
to claim that the actions and decisions of the 
Department in attempting to follow this 
policy, have not been subjected to criticism; 
and it would be just as futile to aver that 
many of those criticisms were not justified. 
The users of the State Forests represent 
every walk of life, persons of every con- 
ceivable taste and inclination. There are 
those who view the State Forests only as a 
splendid hunting ground where game pre- 
vails in great abundance; there are those 
who detest the idea of killing birds or ani- 
mals of any kind, even the predators who 
live from the destruction of other forms of 
life; there are those who would like to have 
broad thoroughfares, well-paved highways 
extending throughout the State Forests reach- 
ing into every nook and corner in order that 
they might enjoy the beauties of the forest 
without the need of stepping out of their 
cars; there are those on the other hand, who 
would prefer to have no roads whatever and 
only a few footpaths, lovers of the primitive 
and the primeval, advocates of the so-called 
wilderness areas untouched by the hand of 
man; there are those who are intent only 
upon the aesthetic side of the forest, upon 
the inspiration which they receive from a 
visit to the woods, no matter how limited 
that visit may be; then there are those to 
whom the beauties of nature mean nothing, 
who have no interest in hunting or fishing 
or picnicking, intensely practical people who 


* Chief, Division of Management, Department of 


Forests and Waters. 


view a tree merely as so many board feet of 
lumber. 


That is somewhat exaggerated, yet never- 
theless fairly typical, cross-section of those 
with whom the Department comes in contact 
in its management of the State Forests; and 
strangely enough, or maybe it isn’t so strange 
after all, so many people can see the picture 
only in the light of their own interests, and 
many of them are somewhat amazed to learn 
that other persons happen to see things from 
a directly opposite viewpoint. For the most 
part, these people are the actual owners of 
the land, citizens of the State, stockholders 
of the great corporation, one unit of which 
is engaged, among other duties, in operating 
the State Forests, operating them for the use, 
enjoyment and benefit of the real owners. 
In representing these owners, the Depart- 
ment, as manager, should be properly re- 
sponsive to the great diversity of desires that 
are expressed. Through all these many 
divergent opinions, the Department, in its 


NOVEMBER 


FOREST 
IN ITS 


W. E. MONTGOMERY* 


management of the State Forests, endeavors 
to steer its course in a practical common. 
sense manner whereby the best interests of 
all the people will be most wisely conserved: 
In attempting to do this, mistakes are made, 
of course. Throughout most of its history 
the Department has been quite conservative 
considering thoroughly, and sometimes per. 
haps at too great length, any proposed 
changes in policy and procedure. As a result 
it sometimes, in the vernacular, “misses the 
boat”. As an example, the Department prob- 
ably hesitated too long in establishing q 
definite, forward-looking policy in connection 
with the use of the State Forests for recre. 
ation—and then more recently in its develop- 
ment work became stampeded into certain 
methods and procedure which were not of 
the very best. 


From the beginning, and particularly in 
the early days of forestry in Pennsylvania 
when foresters were closer to the woods than 
their manifold duties now permit, most of 
the technical personnel of the Department 
have been hunters and fishermen. Conse- 
quently, aside from their professional stand- 
point, they have been intensely interested in 
the protection and propagation of game. It 
must be admitted, however, that their in- 
terest was manifested primarily in the pro- 
tection of the forests from fire, the enforce- 
ment of the game laws, and the occassional 
liberation of game. It must also be admitted 
that sometimes the forester looked upon the 
game official as an interloper in his (the 
forester’s) Own personal domain. Usually, 
however, that feeling resulted from a clash 
of personalities rather than from any con- 





This area, left barren by the cutting of chemical wood, will soon sprout a tender growth of 
trees and shrubs for wildlife. 
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MANAGEMENT ON STATE FORESTS 


RELATION TO WILDLIFE 


flict of oposing objectives. The forester, from 
the outstart of forest activities in this State, 
has always regarded game as an important 
product of the forest, but not the major pro- 
duct, not the one most important product. 
Until recent years, however, he did little 
about it, except for the several phases of 
activity mentioned above. 


As a matter of fact, most of his forestry 
work was concerned with protection and 
planting, and forestry had not yet progressed 
to the point where, in the vast majority of 
cases, cultural operations were justified—or 
if justified, they were probably out of the 
question because of lack of funds. To some 
extent, that day is passed. The establishment 
of the C. C. C. and the advent of various 
relief agencies have made possible numerous 
types of work which could not be accomplish- 
ed, if the Department were compelled to 
depend entirely upon State appropriations. 
And in doing these various kinds of work, 
the Department is cognizant that their effect 
upon game as well as other products of the 
forest must be given due consideration. The 
Department is not only concerned with the 
protection and growing of timber but it is 
interested in maintaining as large a game 
population as can properly be supported. The 
Department holds to the belief that it is 
proper and appropriate to sacrifice a certain 
amount of forest growth in order that game 
may be sustained. On the other hand, it also 
feels that when the game population becomes 
too great for the food supply which is avail- 
able, prompt and drastic action should be 
taken to remedy that condition. 


And frankly, it views with considerable 
distaste the thousands of acres of waste land 
on the State Forests which cannot be re- 
stored to productivity by the means of plan- 
tations because the deer destroy the trees as 
rapidly as they are planted. 


Quite a bit has been said, not only in Penn- 
sylvania, but elsewhere, about the antagon- 
ism which some foresters exhibit toward 
game management practices,—and vice versa. 
Personally I can see no reason whatever why 
any conflict of ideas should arise between 
foresters and game managers which cannot 
be settled satisfactorily to all parties con- 
cerned by negotiation of open-minded rep- 
resentatives of both points of view. During 
the three and one-half years prior to April 
Ist when I returned to State service, I was 
Associate Forester and later Chief Forester 
of a Federal agency whose principal claim 
to the right of existence was the fact that it 
did not follow the course of numerous so- 
called old-line agencies with only a single 
principal objective, but stressed the multiple 
use of land—forestry, wildlife, grazing, sub- 
Sistence units, and recreation, and in that 
work as never before, I found that multiple 


use is primarily a problem of sensible co- 
ordination. 


But, you may say, “All these optimistic 
statements about coordination, cooperation 
and conciliation are good enough in their 


place; they sound well, but platitudes are a 
poor substitute for action. What is your De- 
partment actually doing toward the better- 
ment of conditions on the State Forests as 
they affect the sportsman and the game 
population?” 

That is a fair question and to best answer 
it, possibly it would be well to cite some of 
the criticisms that have been directed toward 
the Department’s work and then indicate the 
attempts which have been made to meet 
those complaints. 

When the C. C. C. camps were first estab- 
lished one of their principal activities was 
the building of forest roads and trails in 


arrangements were made to block certain 
roads in such a way as to exclude ordinary 
traffic and use them only for protection and 
administrative purposes. This last procedure 
is being continued, and this fall numerous 
roads will be closed—in fact, probably more 
than usual, since maintenance funds are 
somewhat limited and some roads will be 
closed in order to save the cost of repairing 
them after heavy use in bad weather. 


Sportsmen have also complained about the 
undesirable effects of improvement cuttings, 
and as a result of such complaints, the in- 
structions governing such operations were 
revised and submitted to the Game Com- 





Photos courtesy Dept. Forests and Waters 


When cleared areas reach their first, second and third year growths they provide admirable 
hiding and feeding places for game. 


order to make the State Forests readily ac- 
cessible in case of fire, and thereby decrease 
the acreage and intensity of forest fires. 
Numerous protests were received, particular- 
ly in the central part of the State, that the 
opening of these areas would augment the 
number of hunters and increase their op- 
portunity of securing game to such an extent 
that the latter would soon face extermina- 
tion. Although the Department in most cases 
felt that the advantages accruing from such 
roads and trails in the combatting of forest 
fires would probably outweigh all other con- 
siderations, yet an effort has always been 
made to work out some adjustment which 
would be mutually satisfactory. Sometimes 
work on a particular road or trail was ceased 
when it was not deemed absolutely essential; 
sometimes another location was chosen 
which was not as objectionable to the 
sportsmen and yet to a considerable degree 
would serve the same purpose; in other cases 


mission in order to eliminate the features to 
which justifiable objections had been raised. 
Near the beginning of the Regulations for 
Timber Stand Improvement will be found 
this statement—“Another point to be con- 
sidered in forest management is that of a 
game crop which must depend for its exist- 
ence on trees, shrubs, vines and forest weeds 
for food and cover. Although the game crop 
is of secondary importance to timber, its 
economic value to the public is so large that 
it must not be overlooked.” This is further 
recognized under the “Objectives of Timber 
Stand Improvement,” when it is stated, “(b) 
The maintenance of proper relation between 
timber management, wildlife management, 
recreation and other uses of the forest.” 
Under specific instructions, appears this— 
“Every effort will be made to meet the re- 
quirement of wildlife management by not 
cutting game food species unless it is un- 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Conservation - Nationally and Internationally 


A brief resume of the proceedings of the Western Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, the American Fisheries Society, and the International Association of Game, Fish 


and Forestry Commissioners. 





The Elk herd in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 


T was my privilege the latter part of June 

to represent the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission at the annual meetings of the Wes- 
tern Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, the American Fisheries So- 
ciety, and the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
together with a special conference of the 
Biological Survey and the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, all held in California and very well 
attended. 


It would take too much space to recount 
here all the discussions that took place, and 
for that matter a lot of them would not in- 
terest Pennsylvania sportsmen. Nevertheless 
a brief resume of the highlights will be of 
value, particularly in view of the fact that 
our own sportsmen have of late years been 
watching the conservation activities of the 
federal government and of other states with 
considerable interest. 


It seems that everywhere we go we meet up 
with a deer discussion of one sort or another, 
and after hearing a report from the State of 
Washington concerning surveys they have 
been making of their deer and elk population 
since 1937 I was asked to give a brief resume 
of Pennsylvania’s experiences with deer. Our 
figures astounded the western officials. Since 
Washington has been killing only bucks it 
was reported that does have become much 
tamer. Furthermore, their losses during the 
winter months as in Pennsylvania have 
chiefly been fawns, the total loss being about 
10% of the herd during an average winter. 
The State of Washington holds that on the 
basis of their studies of sex ratios there 
should be one breeding buck to every three 
breeding does. 

Albert M. Day, Chief of the Federal Aid to 
Wildlife program of the Biological Survey, 
reviewed in detail the progress made to date 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act, and stated 


has always been a problem of management. 


that 38 states have assented to the provisions 
of the federal law, and that so far only four 
states are ineligible to participate in the pro- 
gram. Mr. Day claimed, however, that unless 
those states sponsoring projects move rapidly 
in getting underway they may not get all the 
benefits to which they are entitled. In other 
words, any money from the initial allotment 
not expended between now and July 1, the 
end of the fiscal period, will revert to the 
federal government. Pennsylvania, I am 
happy to say, has taken advantage of all the 
federal aid offered under the program. 


Although it has no direct bearing on Penn- 
sylvania, I was particularly interested in a 
report on the restoration of elk in Arizona. 
It appears that prior to 1912 there were prac- 
tically none in the state but through protec- 
tion up until 1936, when legal hunting was 
permitted the first time, the herd increased 
to about 4500. 


Of interest also was a discussion on the 
Chukar Partridge by a California game 
breeder who asserted that plantings of Chuk- 
ars, according to surveys made in cooperation 
with the California Department of Conserva- 
tion, indicated the birds sometimes have 
moved in excess of 35 miles within 18 months. 
Others moved at least 2U miles in six months. 
The birds seem to thrive best in extremely 
rocky semi-arid and rather barren hill coun- 
try with little vegetation usually where there 
is little water available. California has found 
that the Chukar is a fast flying, close-sitting 
bird when pursuéd, and that it is much 
harder to flush the second time. The name 
Chukar is commonly applied to about twenty 
closely related members of that family of 
birds, and California is devoting its principal 
attention to three of these species, namely, 
the Red Legged Hill Chukar, the Persian or 
desert Chukar and the Great Northern 
Chukar. The game breeder in question sug- 


By Seth Gordon 


gested that any state attempting to stock 
Chukars should be careful to secure its birds 
from the sub-species best suited to its qj. 
matic conditions. 


A number of states went on record as being 
strongly in favor of scientific research in cop. 
nection with their wildlife programs, ang 
eight other states have in operation projects 
similar to the one at Penn State. The Oregon 
Game Commission is employing graduates 
from the college who have taken game map- 
agement courses as fast as vacancies occur 
and funds permit. That state is also actively 
cooperating with 4-H Clubs by sponsoring 
a ten-day school for selected members. The 
clubs raise pheasants from eggs supplied by 
the Department for which the club members 
are paid 75c per bird. 


The emphasis on research activities was 
again brought out in a report from California, 
and I was very much impressed with the 
number of technically trained men already 
employed by the western states in their game 
and fish work. California was an outstand- 
ing example with a much larger staff of 
technically trained workers than any other 
state in the union. All of the employees of 
that state are under Civil Service, and are 
paid considerably better than like employees 
in Pennsylvania. 


One of the principal resolutions following 
the western conference was the stand taken 
against a regulation of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture which purports to give the Forest 
Service the right to control game on national 
forests; to establish seasons, bag limits, etc, 
and to charge fees for hunting and fishing 
irrespective of state laws. The resolution 
was rather vigorously worded and aimed 
particularly at a suit now pending in North 
Carolina arising from the Forest Service's 
attempt to claim sole-ownership of the game 
on the Pisgah National Game Preserve. 

William H. Sawtell, State Game Warden 
of Arizona, was elected President of the 
Western Association, the 20th Annual Con- 
vention of which will be held at Seattle, 
Washington, sometime next summer. 


I shall not take time to outline any of the 
discussions or resolutions of the meeting of 
the American Fisheries Society in that most 
of them contain matters of interest only t 
fish culturists and administrators. Howevef, 
I should like to dwell for a moment on the 
conference with the Biological Survey during 
which an interesting report on migratory 
waterfowl was submitted by Dr. Frederick 
Lincoln, of the Biological Survey. He & 
ploined the method used by the gov 
to check the waterfowl supply thro 
the continent. It is gratifying, indeed, to 
such an increase in view of the fact that 
duck hunters have increased considerably in 
recent years. According to Dr. Lincoln hun- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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A BROAD OUTLOOK ON CONSERVATION 


A report of the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association wherein is stressed 


HAT will go down in history as the 

first concerted effort to better correlate 
the various activities of the Department of 
Forests and Waters, the Allegheny National 
Forest, the Game Commission, the Fish Com- 
mission, and the sportsmen of the Common- 
wealth in making possible the multiple use 
of the forests to the best interests of all con- 
cerned was undertaken by the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association at its annual meeting at 
Cook Forest, Clarion county, September 22 
and 23. 

The keynote of the conference was sounded 
by Francis R. Cope, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Association, who stressed the 
multiple use of forest lands and urged all 
present to make every possible effort to so 
regulate their respective programs to the end 
that the economic, esthetic and recreational 
potentialities of the forests each receive its 
full share of consideration. After all, Mr. 
Cope pointed out, the multiple use of forest 
lands means their proper regulation and 
management to the end that the greatest 
good be obtained for the greatest number, 
and that hunters, fishermen and nature lovers 
all have a chance to enjoy their proportionate 
share of the forest, its game and fish life, 
and its scenic grandeur. 


Mr. Cope’s remarks were also reflected in 
the talks given by following speakers. For 
instance, Mr. M. A. Mattoon, Assistant Re- 
gional Forester of the U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., gave a splendid outline 
of the management of the national forests, 
cleverly visualizing its multiple use through 
the eyes of a forest supervisor. He said there 
are three important components of national 





a broad future program for forests and wildlife. 


By The Editor 


forest administration, namely, protection 
against fire, insect epidemics, disease, etc.; 
the construction and maintenance of those 
improvements which are essential to the 
economic and successful administration of 
the forest property; and resource manage- 
ment. He said that the every-day tasks and 
decisions of the forest supervisor today with 
respect to the management of all of the re- 
sources in their proper relation to each other 
require that he know something of the man- 
agement of each—the soil, the water, the tim- 
ber, the recreation, the wildlife. Naturally 
he is guided by the principle of multiple 
use of forest land which envisions such a 
balance in management of the resources 
under his direction that the greatest net 
public benefit results. He pointed out that 
wildlife is a product of its environment; that 
the relationship between wildlife and the 
forest is extremely complex, but that one 
cardinal principle is recognized, namely, that 
the relationship should be in reasonable bal- 
ance. Over-population results in deteriora- 
tion of the environment and ultimately in 
the wildlife itself. 


Mr. Mattoon said the management of wild- 
life resources divides itself into three prin- 
cipal parts, the first having to do with im- 
provement of environment. There are many 
relatively simple things that can be and are 
being done to improve environmental con- 
ditions on the National forests. The planting 
program, for instance, may involve mixtures 
in which the selection of species includes 
trees and shrubs valuable to wildlife. Se- 
lected old fields, abandoned roads and rail- 
road grades are left unplanted to serve as 





feeding, resting and playing places for wild- 
life. The forest supervisor also includes in 
his program provisions for the retention of 
stream shade as well as food and den trees. 
He also considers the pruning of abandoned 
orchards and fruit trees so they will last 
longer and produce more, the exclusion of 
mass recreation from sanctuaries, and many 
other items. 


The second factor involves cooperation 
with constituted state authorities to the end 
that the best possible working relationships 
between state and federal authorities and 
the public be fostered and maintained. Here 
again the supervisor finds there are many 
things that he and his organization can do. 
He can assist in the state’s law enforcement 
job, in fish rearing and planting, game stock- 
ing, jointly establish seasons and bag limits 
to meet special problems, construct, main- 
tain and operate improvements for adminis- 
trative and managerial purposes, such as fish 
nurseries, rearing ponds, checking stations. 
He can conduct censuses, special studies, 
trapping operations, and many other items 
necessary to good management. The point 
is that both agencies work together toward 
a common end. 


Much of wildlife management is human 
engineering, thus the third factor is that of 
gaining concerted public support which 
makes for adequate financing and a satis- 
factory piece of work. Mr. Mattoon em- 


phasized the fact that whether it be the 
necessity for reducing numbers of certain 
animals, such as in the case of the deer on 
the Allegheny National Forest or the restora- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Courtesy Oil City Derrick 


Officials and speakers of the Pennsylvania Forest Association at banquet table, Cook Forest State Park. Left to right: H. G. Mattoon, Secretary; W. E. Mont- 
somery, Harrisburg, Chief of Management, Department of Forests and Waters; M. S. Mattoon, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; Wilbur K. Thomas, 


Philadelphia, 
Gerdon, 


President Pennsylvania Forestry Association; John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, dean of Pennsylvania sportsmen and noted conservationist; Seth 
Executive Director, Pennsylvania Game Commission; James N. Morton, Chief of the Division of Land Management, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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THE IRISH SETTER 


E all know that in the early days the 

Red Dogs of Ireland bowed not to 
their English cousins in the field. Of course 
they weren’t exactly red dogs then, their 
white markings being often as predominant 
as the red. Today a dog with any white to 
speak of wouldn’t even be considered within 
the fold. Yet, white is attractive. Further- 
more, it is practical. 


We know, too, that before the beginning 
of the present century the Irish dogs could 
meet all comers on even terms in the field. 
At Sauk Center, Minnesota, the field trials 
were won by an Irish setter owned by Fowler 
Stoddard of Dayton, Ohio. In a famous long 
match race a son (Joe Jr.) of the imported 
Irish setter, Elco, defeated the great Glad- 
stone, outstanding English setter of his day. 
A most prominent field trial reporter wrote 
not so long ago that he once saw an Irish 
setter bitch outrun, out-range and out-bird 
Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride, a dog to which 
most of his competitors invariably gave 
ground. 

The first field trial this writer ever saw 
was years ago at Madison, Indiana. There I 
met George Gray, ranking well around the 
top of famous handlers. And now this whole 
comment it prompted by a letter from this 
same George Gray, which I shall always 
value highly, and which I feel holds too 
much of important interest not to pass on. 
He says: 

“When I read the notice that you were 
booked as one of the judges in the Irish Set- 
ter field trials, it brought back recollections 
and sweet memories of bygone days, when 
I was blowing the whistle over the red dogs 
way back in 1891 and ’92. The days when 
Damon Washington, George Covert, E. B. 
Bishop and Dr. Jarvis were trying to see who 
could spend the most money on new im- 
portations. 

“In the fall of ’91 and ‘92 I was running 
a couple of bitches in North Carolina, Elco’s 
Maide and Tillie Boru, both of my own 
breeding and real field dogs, the latter win- 
ning the Irish setter special in the Eastern 
trials with a purse of $100 for the best red 
dog that ran in the open stakes. I was drawn 
to run with Antonio with Jim Avent hand- 
ling. Let me tell you I had old Jim using 
all the tricks at his command to outsmart 
the little red bitch. 


“Our old Scotchman friend, John David- 
son, was one of the judges. On one occasion 
Tillie made a beautiful point close up to a 
rail fence, had wind of the birds in hedge 
on the other side. John said to me in his 
Scotch dialect: “Garge, could I shoot a bird 
over that bach?” He got off his horse, took 
my gun, crawled through the fence, walked 
up to the birds and killed one. I sent Tillie 
on and she soon found the bird, bringing it 
direct to Mr. Davidson, who said: “Ah, Garge, 
that’s a beautiful bach.” So much for the 
Irish. I afterward sold her to George Covert 





Mr. Lytle, well known Field Trial Judge and 
author is the guest writer this month for Dave 
Fisher, our Dog Editor. 


By J. HORACE LYTLE’ 


for $500, Elco’s Maid to Bishop for $175, and 
Blue Rock to Dr. Jarvis for $300.” 


Most unfortunately, I am sure all will 
agree, we are not today seeing such Irish 
setters as George Gray describes—or certain- 
ly we are not seeing enough of them. If 
there are unknown good ones hidden away 
here or there, that, too, is unfortunate—for 
the breed needs help. And any individuals 
having breeding merit to contribute to the 
worthy cause should be brought to light. 
This for the benefit of a grand old breed that 
has regrettably been allowed to slip in the 
function of field performance, which un- 
deniably should be their main mission in 
life. 


There could be no point in writing this 
were I not to add certain sincere sugges- 
tions. This much, however, I would like 
to say first—that I can see no reason why 
gaining the desired end is not possible. It 
all depends on the type of men who are 
behind them—and the number of such. For 
just a few can’t do it. And it would be 
a long, hard pull even for great numbers. 


Why do I think it could be done? Be- 
cause of the case of the pointer. In 1908 
few could be found who thought that a 
pointer might ever win the National Cham- 
pionship. Yet Manitoba Rap came through 
in 1909. And for the past several years 
now the cry has been how to bring the 
English setter “back.” (A much easier job, 
however, than the Irish setter presents to- 
day.) 

But I’m thinking of other things. We 
“manufactured” the Boston, the whippet, the 
Airedale and others. We could remanufac- 
ture the red dogs. That I honestly believe. 
I'd like to feel equally sure that we will. 
But it just seems to me to stand to reason 
that if we could successfully breed grey- 


hounds down to whippets, we could breed 
Irish setters back up to “field” dogs, 
however, if we might not frown at the pro, 
cess of manufacture— that’s where I fos 
the hitch comes in, and regret to say it. Who 
however, has any better right than you we 
I to create or recreate a breed? Did such g 
right die with Llewellin? The Irish setters 
need today the backing of a group of experi- 
enced, intelligent, fearless pioneers, 


I have certain suggestions. If any map 
debates them, no man can debate the hon. 
est sincerity of purpose with which they are 
set down. I am not going to all this bother 
just for fun—but for the sake of the breed, 
So here goes. 


1. Most Irish setters both hunt and point 
with almost a distressing lack of style or 
“class.” That, then, is the first of the main 
essentials to consider. You can’t hide or 
turn your back on it. If breeding, I'd either 
find somewhere a mate as strong as possible 
in style—or I’d forgo breeding. No use to 
perpetuate more of the same old thing. And 
if I simply couldn’t anywhere find the sort 
of mate I’d seek—well’ I'd jump over the 
traces, if you know what I mean. Id go out 
and get that style—or quit. I'd not just 
blindly hope. 


2. Not enough Irish setters today are im- 
bued with ravenous hunting desire. This 
really goes hand in hand with the above 
for style is but the expression of unquench- 
able heart for the hunt. To get it we should 
hunt our Irish setters longer and more often 
—putting it into them by such constant asso- 
ciation that they absorb some of it, besides 
breeding for it. And forget shades of color, 
coat, head, length or set of ears or tail—that 
is if we want hunting dogs. I’d certainly 
breed for looks, all else being equal—but not 

(Continued on Page 26) 





Seme coming Red Champions and gun dogs, owned by Elmer Acker, Wyomissing. 
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WAR IN PENNSYLVANIA 


OSTILITIES in Pennsylvania’s Annual 

War will start at precisely 9 A. M., 
November 1. An Army of over 600,000 re- 
cruits armed with shotguns, dogs, etc., will 
invade fields and woods to war on feathered 
and furred wildlife. The pursued game is 
by no means defenseless, but has been equipt 
by mother nature with all the various tricks 
in the art of self preservation. Any honest 
hunter will testify that these tricks, in most 
cases, are enough to insure safety for the 
wildlife individual. 

The contrast between Pennsylvania’s War 
and that now raging in Europe makes us 
glad that we are citizens of this country. 
For there we would be subjected to food 
shortages, super taxes, blackouts, air raids, 
bombings, limited purchases, high prices, con- 
stant fear, and probably actual participation 
in the War. At any rate I'll take the good 
old U. S., so let’s get back to our own war. 


During the entire month of November, 
hunters can take rabbits, squirrels, quail, 
ringnecks, turkeys, etc., in varying numbers. 
Something new this year is an open season 
on Hungarian partridge in 3 counties. Bear 
may be hunted 4 days, from November 15 to 
November 18. Male deer are legal prey for 
hunters from December 1 to December 15. 
A short season for antlerless deer has been 
designated in four counties on December 14 
and 15. The waterfowl season in Pennsyl- 
vania starts September 1, with rails and 
gallinules, woodcock open for one month, 
October 1 to 30. Ducks, geese, brant, etc., 
may be hunted from October 22 to Decem- 
ber 5. 


Wildlife inventory reports from the various 
districts in the State are favorable, and a 
record kill is expected. Ringnecks are plen- 
tiful in the southeastern and southwestern 
sections due to good breeding and nesting 
weather. Quail and rabbits are likewise 
numerous in the entire State. Grouse and 
turkeys also had good nesting seasons and 
have been observed in large numbers. Due 
to the closed season last year on male deer, 
an exceptionally large number of bucks will 
be bagged this season. The bear population 
is greater, if anything, and if hunted by as 
many nimrods as usual, a larger bear kill 
than the past several seasons is expected. 


More open hunting areas will be found 
this year than any before. The Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has at this time over 700,- 
000 acres open to hunting. 550,000 of these 
are owned outright, 150,000 leased. And by 
November 1 probably 50,000 more acres will 
be added due to the Special Wildlife Refuges 
Program now being sponsored by the Com- 
mission, and promoted by sportsmen’s organi- 
zations throughout the State. Under this 
program any farmer or landowner may lease 
the hunting rights for his property to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission through 
some sportsmen’s organization. The sports- 
men establish Safety Zones around occupied 
buildings (150 yard radius), wherein it is 
unlawful to hunt or shoot. They may also 
establish small breeding and escape Refuges 
for wildlife. Many organizations plan to 


By GILSON W. DAVIS 


patrol the projects for both the farmer’s and 
wildlife’s benefit. This program, now in its 
infancy (4 months old), is expected to solve 
the “Posted land” problem in the State, and 
have an important bearing on our future 
game population. The areas marked “no 
trespassing” appear to be somewhat decreas- 
ed this year. However, may we suggest that 
all hunters in all cases before going on 
privately owned land respectfully request 
permission to hunt from the owner. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the owners will grant per- 
mission whether it is “no trespass” property 
or not. 


In preparation for the coming hunting 
season and also future seasons the Game 
Commission, during the past year, completed 
the following program: 


Purchased, raised and trapped 91,572 rab- 
bits, 9,629 quail, 61,562 ringnecks, 236 rac- 
coons, and distributed them in areas where 
the supply was depleted in the last hunting 
season. Maintained 1092 Refuges totalling 
165,000 acres throughout the State. Estab- 





lished and maintained 59 Propagation Areas 
comprising 22,000 acres, from which the excess 
game is trapped annually. Over 2% million 
trees, shrubs, and vines were planted for 
wildlife food and cover on State Game 
Lands. The timber was sold from 3000 acres 
and $5,000 realized on the transaction. The 
Commission conducted thinning operations on 
5800 more acres to release food bearing trees 
and shrubs from competition and to encour- 
age sprout growth. 20,000 apple trees were 
pruned to increase fruit production. The 
Commission planted about 10,000 pounds of 
a special grain assortment designed solely 
for wildlife. About 1500 small plots totalling 
650 acres were planted and from this ap- 
proximately 50 tons of grain will be avail- 
able for wildlife this winter. About 50% of 
this grain will be harvested for feeding dur- 
ing the bad weather this winter. 


The Commission maintained a field force 
of 200 salaried employes to enforce the Game 
laws, educate the public, develop and manage 


(Continued on Page 32) 











‘Just watch the fun when I send this mechanical rabbit out there.’* 
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DEAL ME A HAND 


By ROBERT OSBORNE STEELE 





T was not often that Dusty Rhoades and 

Tony Shober got together without the most 
exaggerated tales of personal experiences en- 
suing immediately. It didn’t matter whether 
the meeting happened in a central city hotel 
lobby or in some hunting shack in the back- 
woods, the result was always the same. Since 
they had argued and bickered from child- 
hood and had hunted together from the time 
that they could first handle a gun it seemed 
strange to many that the stories were not 
stale from repetition. Both enjoyed an audi- 
ence but this was not essential, if conditions 
made that impossible they talked to the four 
bare walls. 


“Another day like this and I’m heading 
back to town,” Dusty grumbled, as he fought 
with the wet leather thongs of his boots. 
“Can you imagine tramping all day without 
a bird to show for it. I’d rather play cards 
any day in the week.” 


This merely served to start the fireworks 
because playing cards on a gunning trip was 
Tony’s pet aversion. How anyone could plan 
a week’s fun hunting and then end up in a 
card game was a mystery to him. It was one 
of the things he couldn’t stomach. To make 
matters worse, it was Tony who had seleted 
this location and Dusty griping about game 
reflected on his good judgment. 


Tony tossed his hat in the corner. He was 
worn out from fighting underbrush and he 
was hungry. So he went into the kitchen 
to prepare some food leaving Dusty to start 
the fire and bring in the water. 

“Of course,” he called from the depths of 
the scullery, “with a little more luck you 
could have had that grouse that flushed out 
of the evergreens this morning.” 

Dusty merely grunted. 

“Yes,” he moaned, “and with a little more 
time I'd have been able to untie myself from 
the Rhododendron when the second one 
flushed.” 

“Oh, we saw birds all right,” Dusty con- 
tinued, “but those babies aren’t educated. 


Someone ought to teach them to fly in a 
straight line. I still think we could have had 
more fun playing cards.” 


Since this last remark was just a downright 
dig, Tony let it pass without comment. 


Slowly the aroma of bacon and coffee filled 
the cabin. The vapor from hot biscuits curled 
up toward the ceiling. The fire crackled and 
a warm, drowsy glow spread through the 
room. 


Dusty mellowed perceptibly as he inhaled 
deeply. 


“Tony,” he called, “you’re a swell cook 
even if you did pick this place. But did you 
ever hear about the time Doc Kramer and I 
went up into Canada?” 


“That’s one I missed,” Tony mumbled 
through a mouth full of bacon. “If it’s as 
good as the last one skip it.” 


“Well, it’s a darn good yarn, old fellow,” 
Dusty persisted, “and, just to make you prick 
up yours ears, we all played cards on that 
trip.” 


Tony shuffled in from the kitchen and sat 
down with exaggerated resignation. 


“Cards have no place on a hunting party,” 
he stated. 


Dusty grinned. “We would have gone crazy 
on that trip without them,” he replied. “It 
was two years ago when Doc asked us to go 
up into the backwoods for grouse. You had 
some deal on or your wife put her foot down, 
at least you didn’t go.” 


“Listen, Dusty,” Tony said softly, “I’m the 
only person within miles. Don’t waste this 
masterpiece on me.” 


“But this is straight stuff,” Dusty persisted. 
“Doc and I started out just like we always 
did, up to the ridge over Red Hollow.” 


“You saw some birds, of course,” Tony 
commented. 


Dusty grinned. 


“We saw a few and had a couple but it 
was slow. This was the first day of a week's 
go understand and we were afraid the regt 
of the week would drag. About sundown 
we saw a single gunner coming up the valley 
on the other side. Since the day was pretty 
well shot, we edged over to see what luck 
he had had.” 


Tony nodded encouragement. 


“He just had a single bird,” Dusty went on, 
“but he was tickled pink.” 

“A beginner, eh?” Tony asked. 

“No,” Dusty corrected emphatically, “an 
old-timer and he handled that bird like it 
was a treasure. He kept grinning and strok. 
ing it. And when we told him we only had 
two he complimented us.” 

“This is going to be good,” Tony murmured 
under his breath. 

“Well, one word led to another,” Dusty con- 
tinued, “and I gathered he was praising the 
scarcity of birds. Doc and I sort of looked 
at one another. You know Doc. He blurted 
out that the scarcity of game was nothing to 
brag about, that he liked to se plenty. The 
stranger just grinned. Finally he offered to 
direct us to the Garden of Eden if we didn’t 
blame him for what happened.” 


Tony paused, his fork half way to his 
mouth. He suspected a trick but so far it was 
well concealed. 


Dusty calmly helped himself to another 
biscuit. 


“Doc gave him plenty of assurance that 
we were not amateurs and that a little game 
wouldn’t spoil our sunny dispositions. So 
he told us where to go.” 


“IT can imagine,” Tony commented. 


“Be serious,” Dusty asked. “It was a place 
in Canada. Some sort of a gunning club. 
He gave us a card of introduction and a map 
showing us how to get there. Naturally, we 
were skeptical but he was a fine oid codger, 
so off we went.” 


Tony looked over at Dusty with a sus- 
picious glare. 

“Just like that you drive to Canada,” he 
said. 

“You don’t understand,” Dusty explained. 
“We had a whole week before us. We could 
drive all night and make it by noon the next 
day. That left us four days of hunting. It 
was crazy, I admit, but when Doc smells 
game there is no stopping him.” 


Tony shook his head sadly. 


“Anyway, we started that night,” Dusty 
went on firmly. “It took us an hour or so to 
pack and we were off. We took turns driv- 
ing and the next morning we were within a 
few miles of the camp. I forgot to mention 
that the last twenty miles were over @ log 
road and that didn’t help Doc’s disposition 
any after an all night haul.” : 

“Just a couple of nuts,” was Tony’s com 
ment as he calmly buttered another biscuit. 

“So,” Dusty went on, warming up to his 
coffee as well as the story, “when we pulled 
up to the cabin we were tired and hungry: 
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Tony pushed his plate away, struggled with 
his shirt pocket for a cigarette and slumped 
down in his chair to stare at Dusty with pure 
malicious disbelief. His eyes called him a 
liar with mute eloquence. 


“And I suppose the whole camp rushed out 
and cheered,” he ventured. 


Dusty shook his head. 


“Not a sign of life except a blue haze of 
smoke out of the windows which were down 
from the top. It was a warm day but we 
thought that was sort of funny.” 


Tony nodded. 


“We brought out the luggage and staggered 
up to the door. Now you won’t believe this, 
Tony,” Dusty explained, “but when we walk- 
ed in you could cut the smoke with a knife 
and a dozen men were sitting around the 
big table playing cards. They hadn’t just 
started, they had been there for a week.” 


Dusty paused. 


“It was all sort of screwy,” he went on, 
“because no one paid any attention to us. 
They just looked around and nodded and 
back to the game. Now Doc is something 
like you about cards on a gunning trip. He 
thinks they are out of place to put it mildly. 
So he wasn’t much impressed. After all we 
came up there to get some hunting. Finally 
one chap got up and showed us an empty 
bunk and pointed to the kitchen. So we 
stowed our bags and went after some food.” 

“Speaking or food, do you want any des- 
sert?” Tony interrupted. 

Dusty waved the suggestion aside. 
versation was food and drink to him. 


“With some food under his belt, Doc got 
impatient,” Dusty continued. “He collared 
one of those guys at the table and asked 
about game. ‘Sure,’ says this fellow, ‘lots of 
game. ‘And why aren’t you out gunning?’ 
Doc asks. The whole table grinned but no 
one said anything. ‘Did you get any birds?’ 
Doe persisted, and this chap points to the 
pantry. Doc looked disgusted but he shuf- 
fled out for a peek. I went with him and 
looked over his shoulder. Tony you never 
saw such a pile, the whole room was waist- 
high with everything you could name. This 
was too much for Doc. He pulled on his 
boots and jacket. ‘Come on,’ he says, ‘let’s 
go.” 


Tony shot what remained of his cigarette 
into the fireplace. “And so what?” he asked. 

“Well to make a long story short,’ Dusty 
rambled on “Doc and I started out. No dogs, 
mind you. Just us two. We got about to the 
edge of the clearing and dropped a couple of 
Shells in our guns, when up hopped a pair 
of grouse. As big as hens I swear. You 
couldn’t have missed them with a .22. They 
— on Doc’s side so he gets a double right 
off.” 

“Not bad,” Tony commented. 


“Not bad!” Dusty exclaimed. “Just wait. 
Doc went over to pick them up when three 
more flushed out from under his feet and I 
pick off two. Here we were not fifty feet 
from the cabin and we've seen five birds 
and got four. Doc beamed, his grin reached 
half way around his face.” 

A suspicious glint appeared in Tony’s eyes 
but he said nothing. 

“We put the birds in our coats,” Dusty 
continued, “and started on, figuring, of course, 
that we had just stumbled on a covey. A 
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little way on we dislodged quail. Not a half 
dozen birds, understand. No sir, there were 
two dozen in the covey if there was one. We 
took a pair. After that Doc looked at me a 
little queer. Things were going a bit too 
good. So after we picked up a few rabbits, 
we decided to go back to the cabin to think 
things over.” 


“Who’s going to clean up?” Tony asked, 
pointing to the dishes. 


Dusty never heard him. He just waved 
his arms and went on. 


“We naturally figured someone would crack 
about the game we got in so short a time but 
no one batted an eye. We stood around 
sheepish-like and then Doc walked over to 
the pantry and tossed his on the pile. Kind 
of discouraging, you know, but we were tired 
and it being only around two o’clock, we 
hopped into the bunks for a nap.” 


Tony finally began to show some real in- 
terest, he listened. 


“I didn’t sleep much, too restless you know, 
and I could hear Doc tossing. Around four 
o’clock I got up and nudged him. We sat 
there talking the whole situation over quiet- 
like. Finally Doc says, ‘It’s funny business 
but maybe we’re wrong. Do you want to try 
it again until sundown?’ I agreed, of course, 
so off we tramped again.” 


Dusty took time out to light a cigarette 
and blew a smoke cloud to the ceiling be- 
fore proceeding. 


“When we left the cabin,” he continued, 
“we both turned the oposite way from the 
path we had taken at noon. We didn’t think 
much of it at the time but we later agreed 
it was because we had had too much game. 
Anyway, just as we got to the edge of the 
clearing, what do you think we heard?” 

Tony shook his head. 


“A gobbler. Turkey. Get it? Now that’s 
something because you don’t get turkeys 
down this way. So Doc and I started to inch 
up on this bronze boy just as quiet-like as 
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we could. Pretty soon we could see him. 
He was up near the top of a bare tree. Shoot- 
ing a sitting turkey is fair enough because 
you seldom get close enough to see them, but, 
because of what happened at noon, Doc hesi- 
tated. I sort of pushed him to go ahead and 
down plumps the bird.” ’ 


Tony nodded encouragement. 


“That isn’t all,” Dusty continued. “Two 
more turkeys flew out of the same tree. We 
were so set on the one we got we missed the 
others, but it didn’t matter because we got 
another within fifty feet. Those birds were 
heavy and after we kicked grouse out from 
under our feet and stumbled over rabbits 
right and left, Doc finally turned to me with 
a look of despair. I knew how he felt so 
without saying a word we turned back to the 
clearing.” 

Tony stretched leisurely. He sipped the 
last of his coffee. 

“Another cup?” he asked. 

Dusty shook his head. 

“Doc was so quiet on the way back,” he 
went on, “that I began to feel that some- 
thing had come over him. He had that 
grim expression as though he was going to 
do something desperate. When we walked 
into the cabin he tossed that bird in the 
pantry and slammed the door. Then he took 
off his jacket, tossed his hat in the corner 
and pulled a chair up to the table. The 
others sort of chuckled and nudged one an- 
other when he reached for the cards.” 

Dusty winked slowly as he finished his 
story. 

The chair made a rasping noise as Tony 
pushed himself away from the table. He 
went over to the bookcase and fumbled 
around in the dark. Finally he came back, 
a deck in his hand and a grin on his face. 

“What's it going to be,” Dusty laughed 
triumphantly. 

“Solitaire,” Tony answered firmly. 

“Suits me,” Dusty replied with a sigh. 
“Deal me a hand.” 
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Secretary of Revenue William Hamilton presenting Governor Arthur H. James with Resident 


Hunter’s License No. 1. 


The Governor, now Pennsylvania’s No. 1 hunter, is an ardent sportsman. 


The Game Fund got the $2.00, that honor falling upon the Game Commission’s Executive Direc- 
tor, who was present. 


A GREAT CONSERVATIONIST PASSES 


The world lost another great pioneer when 
John B. Burnham, author, explorer and con- 
servationist died at his home near Willsboro, 
N. Y., on Saturday, September 24, at the 
age of 70. 


An outstanding figure in conservation work 
for many years, Mr. Burnham was largely 
instrumental in getting the Migratory Bird 
Treaty ratified and legislation passed for the 
protection of migratory birds. He was the 
author of many articles on conservation and 
gave numerous lectures on the subject. 


He served as president of the American 
Game Protection Association from 1911 to 
1928 and was chairman of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee to the Bureau of Biolog- 
ical Survey for twenty years. In 1926 he 
received the gold medal of the Camp Fire 
Club of America. 


He served as business manager of Forest 
and Stream magazine from 1891 to 1897, and 
was in the first Klondike gold rush in 1897- 
98, when he built and operated a timber 
railway for hauling freight over White Horse 
Pass. 


Helped Codify Game Law 
From 1904 to 1911 he was successively chief 


game protector, deputy commissioner and 
acting commissioner of fish and game of the 
State of New York. He was one of a com- 
mittee of three which, in 1915, codified the 
New York State Fish and Game Law. 


Known as a big-game hunter in all parts 
of the United States, Mexico, Canada, Alaska 
and Siberia, Mr. Burnham led an expedition 
to Siberia in 1921 in quest of a rare speci- 
men of mountain sheep. He traveled nearty 
25,000 miles before he accomplished his mis- 
sion. An account of his expedition appears 
in his book, “The Rim of Mystery.” 


He often expressed the opinion that hun- 
ters should be required to prove their fitness 
as sportsmen and their willingness to obey 
all laws before receiving permits to shoot 
wild game. In an article in The North 
American Review in September, 1928, he 
wrote: 


“I love hunting; but I do not love it so 
much for the game in the game pocket as 
for the game in the fields and forests. I am 
ready always to give up shooting when the 
interest of wildlife demands it. In this I 
think I represent the attitude of all true 
sportsmen.” 


FIRST SPECIAL REFUGES 


The first approved application for a Special 
Wildlife Refuge Project was submitted by 
the Huntingdon County Game, Fish and For. 
estry Association. The entire project com. 
prises 500 acres on the property of L. A. Lin- 
inger, 1% miles east of Huntingdon. It js 
proposed to establish one refuge unit of ap- 
proximately 10 acres, and to post one Safety 
Zone area posted around the buildings, 


The second project which was approved 
by the Game Commission is located in In- 
diana county 2% miles south of Starford, and 
is sponsored by the Green Township Fish 
and Game Association. this project is located 
on lands of John LaMantia, and contain ap- 
proximately 80 acres. 


These two projects are being set up in 
connection with the Special Wildlife Refuge 
program authorized by the 1939 session of the 
Legislature thereby the Game Commission is 
permitted to cooperate with sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations in the establishment of refuge 
and safety zone areas. 





STOLEN DOGS 


With the coming of the training season, 
every day brings us reports of stolen dogs. 
If any reader should happen to locate any 
of the following, please notify the writer 
immediately: 


BASSETT HOUND, Female, stolen in But- 
ler Township, Butler county, about 4% years 
old. Black, white and tan in color, tan head, 
black saddle, tan rump and tail. Notify this 
department or George Thompson, 1543 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IRISH SETTER, female, vicinity of Elys- 
burg. Had chain collar with nam2 attached. 
This dog is a show dog and not a field dog 
and is gun-shy and of no value to any hun- 
ter. No questions asked if returned. Notify 
this department. 


HOUND, Blue tick, wearing harness. 
Named Ring. Notify owner at 712 N. 3rd 
Street, Sunbury, Pa. 


RABBIT HOUND, blue tick female, 4 years 
old, about 20 inches in height, answers to the 
name of Nell. Disappeared about August 20, 
1939. Property of Peter Shickley, 1016 Girard 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

There will be no charge for running notices 
or descriptions of lost, strayed or stolen dogs 
in this department. 





STOLEN GUN 
An over and under Browning Shot Gun— 
double triggers—26” Barrels—Serial Number 
7513—was stolen from Mr. Raymond Martella, 
2627 South Rosewood Street, Philadelphia. 
Any information leading to its whereabouts 
will be greatly appreciated. 
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On August 31, 1939, after completing over 
fourteen (14) years of continuous service, 
Florence D. Novinger, Stenographer-Secre- 
tary to the Commission’s Comptroller, ten- 
dered her resignation to the Commission 
which accepted it with deep regret. Mrs. 
Novinger started with the Commission Jan- 
uary 7, 1925, as Stenographer-Clerk and be- 
cause of demonstrated ability and efficiency 
merited several promotions. She leaves the 
service with the very best wishes of all its 
employes for an abundance of happiness, 
good health and a relief from the daily 


grind. 


According to Albert M. Day, Chief of Fed- 
eral Aid and Wildlife Restoration, there will 
be $2,000,000 available beginning July 1, 1940, 
for carrying on conservation programs auth- 
orized under the Pittman-Robertson Act. 
However, in his discussion before the meet- 
ing of the International Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners at San Francisco 
during June of this year Mr. Day pointed 
out that there is still unobligated the sum of 
$578,564 from the original $1,000,000 Pittman- 
Robertson fund and of that only $311,436 has 
actually been set aside in the Treasury to 
the credit of individual projects in thirty 
states. As a result he recommends that those 
states not now deriving any benefits from the 
fund get busy else a part of the appropria- 
tion reverts back to the federal government. 
He further stated that although the various 
states have until June 30, 1940, to obligate 
and expend the first year’s allotment it does 
not pay to wait until the last minute and 
then expect the Survey to approve their 
plans within a period of a few days. 


Bob Vale, well-known sports writer, who 
for many years extolled the work of the 
Game Commission and the sportsmen through 
his column in the Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
taken over the Hunting and Fishing Depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Daily News. In a 
recent statement he said that any gunner 
who kicks about the game regulations in 
Pennsylvania this fall ought to be put in a 
barrel with a porcupine and rolled over the 
edge of the Devil’s Hole. He claims the new 
rules are the most liberal for the gunners 
that he has run across in many years and 
that the shooting seasons are longer and the 
bag limits generally more liberal. 


In an article entitled “Toll of the Open 
Road” by Wilson C. Fitz (Field & Stream 
for June; Conservation—July and August) 
there are some very interesting statistics on 
the number of game birds and animals killed 
on the highways throughout the country. Mr. 
Fitz says there are over 29,000,000 cars plying 
some 3,000,000,000 road miles in the United 
States today. About 1,000,000 miles of these 
roads are surfaced highways, while slightly 
less than half of these make up the main lines 
Surveys disclose that a fair average of ver- 
tebrate wildlife killed on surfaced highways 
senerally in summer and fall would be about 
one per five miles a day or 200,000 creatures 
a day in the United States disregarding the 
unsurfaced roads completely. These wildlife 
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figures include everything from snakes and 
small birds on up but valuable game com- 
prises a large percentage. 


Mr. Fitz says that in the northern states 
winter brings comparatively few fatalities 
because of the hibernation of animals, the 
absence of migratory birds, and the curtailed 
activity of wildlife generally, but it is also 
due in some part to lighter traffic and slower 
moving vehicles. Spring brings a much 
heavier toll but the real loss comes from 
June to November. Of course this is not so 
applicable to the south where the highways 
may yield a more even year round distribu- 
tion. 


An item in a New York City newspaper’s 
sportsmen’s column suggests that hunters in 
New York state owe much to Pennsylvania’s 
successful game management. 


Many of our own sportsmen will remem- 
ber that back in the days when deer were 
scarce in our own woods they envied those 
who were rich enough to afford hunting 
trips to the Adirondacks. Some of us may 
recall that the first venison we ever tasted 
came from that region. 


As protection and regulation increased the 
number of deer in Pennsylvania, deer- 
hunting became the sport of the common 
man. Yet while Pennsylvanians had good 
hunting and deer became a familiar sight in 
many of the counties, great areas in our 
neighboring state were wholly without deer. 


Today, deer-hunting has been restored in 
a number of New York’s counties, adjoining 
Pennsylvania. The conclusion is that hunters 
in those areas owe their good fortune to the 
fact that Pennsylvania’s deer have ignored 
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state lines and have spread out, until today 
there is a large deer population in the border 
counties. 


Last Fall, New York, for the first time in 
many years, declared an open season in four 
additional counties in which the influence of 
such migration from Pennsylvania can be 
traced. These four counties added 1,087 to 
the total kill of legal bucks.—Williamsport 
Sun. 


DEER KILLED BY LICENSED HUNTERS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 
1923 to 1938 Inc. 


Antlered Anter- 


Year Bucks less Total 
BOS. ccaeeeie i653 6,452 8 6,460 
GOO ive asiuoaceks 7,778 126 7,904 
BO sa sok Gea Ones 7,287 1,029 8,316 
RGGO: Bk Geseeee ss ss 11,646 1,295 12,941 
DURMEs <ninc sae acdaie’ 14,374 None 14,374 
RAG Gas Cae ee, None 25,097 25,097 
jo? | Aen ope re Serer ae 22,822 None 22,822 
TN cos acleuae cea 20,115 5,979 26,094 
LOL sicsistaecewase ess 24,796 70,255 95,051 
WOM sie ee 19,724 None 19,724 
Roth Sick cnt dee are 20,480 None 20,480 
DOM 6 ites OhTe 21,137 None 21,137 
BOM ee vieie st hacks 23,802 46,668 70,470 
RUM ee ei ips ne eke 18,804 None 18.804 . 
A SOE a Ra ay cae 39,009 None 39,009 
BOE 5. 85s Ree ons None _ 170,000 170,000 





Total for 16 seasons 258,226 320,457 578,683 





Over 100,000 persons attended the Game Commission’s wildlife exhibit at South Park, Pittsburgh, 
during September. The show was put on in collaboration with the Pittsburgh Press and the 
Allegheny County Fair. 
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Joe Barkley, left, Secretary of the Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association showing James N. 
Morton, Chief of the Division of Land Management for the Game Commission a contemplated 
special wildlife refuge. 





Mr. Barkley holding a cluster of ‘‘Devil’s Club” on the refuge, which abounds in all kinds of 
game foods. 


FIELD NOTES 


“Received complaint of squirrels doing 
damage to shade trees in the vicinity of 
park in the city of Corry. Upon investiga- 
tion found that fox squirrels were peeling 
the bark from the upper branches. They 
continued to work on the bark until the 
middle of August, or for a period of about 
three weeks. They apparently were peeling 
the bark off and eating the cambium layer. 
I could discover no reason, as there was 
plenty of food and water available.”—Game 
Protector Donald E. Miller, Erie-Crawford 
counties. 


“The extremely dry weather has dried up 
all of the creeks and the browse and pasture 
in the woods. Deer are working the food 
plots very hard. I counted twenty-eight deer 
on the buckwheat fields on Refuge #63-A. 
recently, with only one buck in the bunch.” 
—Game Protector T. J. Updegraff, Clarion 
county. 


“During the past week I observed three 
immature Bald Eagles on Lake Wallenpau- 
pack. I also observed a pair of adult birds 
there this year. There are also several adult 
Bald Eagles along the Delaware River be- 
tween Lackawaxan and Mast Hope in Pike 
county.”—Game Protector Samuel K. Weigel, 
Wayne county. 


TOPICS 


NOVEMBER 


PROSECUTIONS 


Game Prosecutions during August totalled 
102 and penalties collected and deposited 
amounted to $1489.05. 


There were secured during July, 124 Cp. 
operative Farm-Game Project agreements, 
totalling 6,441 acres, for farms adjoining 8 
previously established projects in 
Lancaster, Montgomery, Fayette and West. 
moreland counties. During the same period, 
68 similar agreements, totalling 5,983 acres, 
were secured in connection with 6 new pro. 
jects to be established in Chester, North. 
ampton, Erie, Mercer and Westmorelang 
counties. Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
now total 74, involving 1,506 agreements, and 
an aggregate area of 112,792 acres. 


Roger L. Franke, Deputy Game Protector 
from Millersburg, tells of a ringneck pheasant 
which flew through the windshield of a car 
operated by Jack Joyce of that town. The 
bird landed in the back seat and was un- 
injured and was held captive there until 
Mr. Franke was called upon to secure it. He 
kept it overnight, fed it, and next day re. 
leased it. 


“On September 16 I observed one of the 
largest flocks of flickers ever seen in this 
section. There were at least fifty birds in 
the flock and they were flying through the 
fields.,.—-Game Protector Ernest Hunsinger, 
Potter county. 


“While in Armstrong county on September 
5, I was informed by W. F. Tarr, Leechburg, 
of two hatches of bobwhite quail within the 
last couple of weeks. Also while in Indiana 
county on September 7, I was told by Morris 
Stearn and others that two nests of bobwhite 
quail were observed on one of the Farm 
Game Projects in that county. I visited one 
of these nests which contained 10 eggs being 
brooded by the hen quail. 


“The cause or causes of this late nesting 
is unknown to me, but might be the result 
of several factors: re-nesting, unfavorable 
environment, or the result of late releasing 
and the consequent upsetting of their breed- 
ing cycle. From time to time this summer, 
single pairs of quail have been observed 
crossing roads, apparently without broods of 
young.”—W. C. Ryder, Game Technician. 


“The fall migration has started (September 
15) with a few Pintails and Blue Wing Teal 
The young of the ducks raised in the area 
are taking to wing, making mallards and 
black ducks outnumber the other specie 
Forty-seven Canada Geese are within the 
Refuge and are taking to wing.”—Game Pro 
tector Burt Oudette, Pymatuning Refués 
Crawford county. 
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HUNTING BY BOY OF FIFTEEN YEARS 


Q. 


Please answer the following question 
under “Sportsmen’s Queries” in the Game 
News: May a boy fifteen years of age, 
if he has obtained a hunter’s license, hunt 
deer with a member of his immediate 
family who is over twenty-one years of 
age? C.E.—Kingsley, Pa. 
Yes. Under the present law, persons 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult at least 
twenty-one years of age, but that person 
need not be a member of the immediate 
family. If a person between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen desires to hunt with 
firearms, he must be accompanied by a 
member of his family at least twenty- 
one years old. Written consent of a 
parent or guardian is required for any 
person between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen years desiring to purchase a hun- 
ter’s license. Our law makes no pro- 
vision for any person to hunt without a 
license, regardless of age, unless the 
hunting is done on his own home grounds 
or those adjoining same. 


* * * 


TRAPPING MUSKRATS AT DENS 


Q. 


Is it lawful to trap muskrats at the en- 
trance to their dens? 
G.H.H.—Wellsboro, Pa. 


Under an amendment made to the Game 
Law by the 1939 Legislature and approv- 
ed by the Governor, that provision of 
the old law making it unlawful to set 
traps closer than five feet from any hole 
or den which may be occupied by a fur- 
bearing animal, no longer applies to 
under-water sets. If, therefore, traps are 
set under water at the entrance to musk- 
rat dens, such traps will be legal during 
the coming muskrat season. 


* * * 


DUCK HUNTING ON DELAWARE RIVER; 


Q. 


SNEAK BOAT 


(1) Is it lawful to hunt ducks on the 
Delaware River? 


(2) Is it permissible to use a sneak boat? 
W.S.—Glenolden, Pa. 


(1) It will be lawful to hunt ducks and 
other wild waterfowl on the Delaware 
River during the coming open season 
October 22 to December 5. However, 
under a Pennsylvania resident hunter’s 
license, you may not hunt beyond the 
middle or channel of the River, as your 
Pennsylvania license does not entitle you 
to hunt on any part of the River com- 
ing within the State of New Jersey or 
New York. 


(2) There is no objection to the use of 
a sneak boat for waterfowl hunting so 
long as it is propelled by hand power. 
Federal law permits the use of any type 
of blind except a sinkbox or battery. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


HUNTING ACTIVITIES WHILE LICENSE 


IS REVOKED 
Q. 


(1) Can my husband hunt on his own 
farm while his license is revoked? 

(2) Is he allowed to have a fishing li- 
cense? 


(3) Would he violate any law by teach- 
ing or going with me when I go hunting? 


(1) As your husband’s right to hunt or 
trap anywhere in Pennsylvania has been 
denied, he does not have the right to 
hunt on his own farm or elsewhere with- 
in the State during the period of the 
revocation. That portion of our law giv- 
ing certain residents the right to hunt 
without a license on their own home 
grounds specifically states that this right 
is not given when the Commission has 
denied to such person the right to hunt 
or trap. 


(2) Revocation of his hunter’s license 
does not deny him the right to take out 
a fishing license. 

(3) We consider it a violation of the law 
for any person whose license has been 
revoked to participate in any manner in 
hunting activities, and in our opinion it 
would be unlawful for your husband to 
teach you the sport of hunting while his 
hunting rights have been denied. 


* * * 


PISTOL FOR PROTECTION AND 


INSPECTION 
GAME PROTECTORS 


Q. 


A. 


HUNTING 
Q. 


Is a license to carry a firearm (pistol) 
for the purpose of protection valid for 
hunting purposes? 
L.B.—Clairton, Pa. 

Your permit to carry a “firearm,” which 
we assume is a pistol, for protection does 
not give you the right to use that pistol 
to hunt without a hunter’s license. To 
hunt wild birds or wild animals, you 
must be in possession of a proper hun- 
ter’s license, but you need not register 
a pistol with your County Treasurer for 
hunting purposes when you have it regis- 
tered otherwise for protection. 


* * *” 


OF HUNTING CAMPS BY 
What right has a Game Protector to 
visit and search a hunting camp? 
C.E.N.—Renovo, Pa. 


A Game Protector has the right under 
the law to inspect or search at any time, 
without warrant, any hunting party ros- 
ter or any camp, tent, cabin or trailer 
being used either permanently or tem- 
porarily for the purpose of hunting or 
trapping. The officer is required to make 
known his official identity and the rea- 
son for the inspection, to the person in 
charge of the property. 








UNLICENSED PERSON ACCOMPANYING 


A HUNTER 
Q. 


Will you please inform me if it is legal 
to take a companion into the woods dur- 
ing hunting season, if the companion 
does not possess a gun or license? 
D.H.S.—Reading, Pa. 


Game Law enforcement officers take the 
position that any person who participates 
in any manner in the sport of hunting 
should be in possession of a hunter's 
license. The law makes it illegal for any 
person to hunt, chase or pursue with 
intent to take, kill or wound, any wild 
birds or wild animals by any method, 
including the use of dogs, without secur- 
ing a hunter’s license and displaying the 
tag as required in the law. While it may 
be possible for one to accompany you 
on a hunting trip and not violate the law 
by failure to possess a hunting license, 
we consider it a rather hazardous prac- 
tice which may get the unlicensed in- 
dividual into trouble, even though he 
does not possess a gun. 

ae * *~ 


SHOOTING PIGEONS 


Q. 


Is it legal in Pennsylvania to shoot pig- 

eons at any time on unposted lands if 

one is in possession of a hunting license? 
M.W.I.—Reading, Pa. 


We see no objection to the shooting of a 
common pigeon at any time it is found 
in a liberated or wild state and is not 
confined in an enclosure, if the land- 
owner gives his consent. However, under 
the new Penal Code of 1939, it is unlaw- 
ful to shoot and maim or kill any Ant- 
werp or homing pigeon while on flight 
or at rest. A penalty of not more than 
$25.00 is provided for a violation of this 
provision. We are unable to find legal 
protection for any other species of pigeon 
in this State when it is not confined in 
an enclosure. 
* * * 


USE OF 10-GAUGE SHOTGUN AND 


Q. 


HUNTING KNIFE 


Is a 10-gauge gun legal in Pennsylvania? 
Is a hunting knife with a 10-inch blade 
legal? 

M.M.—Nesquehoning, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Game Law does not limit 
the size of shotguns to be used for hunt- 
ing native game, but Federal Law forbids 
the use of one larger than 10-gauge on 
migratory game birds, such as woodcock, 
wild waterfowl, etc. You may, there- 
fore, use a 10-gauge gun for all hunting 
in Pennsylvania. 
There is no objection to the use of a 
hunting knife with a 10-inch blade for 
hunting purposes so long as there is no 
evidence that it is being carried for of- 
fensive purposes against other human 
beings. In other words, so long as you 
use it strictly for hunting, it is legal. 
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Hon, John M. Phillips, inset left and third from right at table, was honored recently at a large testimonial 
dinner of the Izaak Walton League of Pittsburgh. An account of the event appears in the column opposite. 


MONTGOMERY FEDERATION ON CONSERVATION TOUR 


The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Montgomery County recently sponsored a 
tour of the various conservation undertakings 
in that part of the State under the direction 
of Ambrose Gerhart, County Game Protec- 
tor. Harry Z. Cole, County Fish Warden, 
Irwin Clemens, President of the Federation, 
and Private Meyers of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Police, who escorted the 26 cars full 
of members from the following fifteen clubs 
affiliated with the Federation: Huntington 
Valley Fish and Game Protective Ass’n.; 
Lansdale Sportsmen’s Club, Inc.; Lower 
Merion Rod and Gun Club, Inc.; Royersford 
Hunting & Fishing Ass’n.; Souderton Game, 
Fish and Forestry Ass’n.; Upper Providence 
Fish, Game and Forestry Ass’n., and Wissa- 
hickon Field and Stream Ass’n. 


Starting from Norristown, the group was 
first conducted to Abrams, (the Beidler farm) 
and then to the French Farm in Collegeville, 
at which places Mr. Cole explained the fish 
propagating ponds in which approximately 
100,000 fish are being raised at this time. 


At the Eastern Penitentiary, Graterford, 
Ambrose Gerhart and Ira J. Mills, Director 
of Agricultural Education of the Penitentiary 
showed the party the pheasants and fancy 
birds which are being raised there for the 


Federation. The group then proceeded to the 
Fisher State Game Farm, Schwenksville, 
where the Superintendent, Mr. Warfel, briefly 
outlined game propagation methods. 


The last stop was made at the new Mont- 
gomery County Park, Green Lane which con- 
sists of 400 acres, 27 of which will comprise 
the water area above the large dam that is 
now nearly completed. When the dam is 
completed and filled with water, it is to be 
stocked for fishing—Mrs. Ellen A Dietrich, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, Montgomery 
County Federation. 





A pheasant banding program, intended to 
aid in gathering information about the life 
and habits of these game birds, has been 
adopted by the Red Lion Fish and Game 
Association this year. Over 400 birds, all 
raised in the association’s rearing pens from 
day-old chicks furnished by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, have been liberated this 
fall, each bearing a metal leg band, with a 
number and the mailing address of the asso- 
ciation. 

Hunters who kill a bird with such a band 
are requested to return the band, along with 
information as to where and when the bird 
was killed, to the association. 
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JOHN M. PHILLIPS HONORED 
AT’ IWLA BANQUET 


“In recognition of his foresightedness and 
leadership in the creation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Refuge System.” 


Such was the inscription upon a plaque 
presented to John M. Phillips, Saturday 
evening, September 23, while the delegates 
and friends of the Pennsylvania Division, 
Izaak Walton League of America, met at the 
banquet held in conjunction with the annual 
state convention. 


Presented by Seth E. Gordon, Harrisburg, 
executive director Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, who was associated with Mr. Phil- 
lips throughout the many years the latter was 
the dynamo of one of the most progressive 
and constructive Game Commissions Penn- 
sylvania ever enjoyed, Mr. Gordon traced 
the creation of the world-renowned refuge 
system from the days when John M., as Mr. 
Phillips is intimately known to the sports- 
men of the state, first noted the possibilities 
of affording such protection to the present- 
day projects which blanket the state. 


It was a grizzly bear, heading for the 
sanctuary provided by Yellowstone National 
Park, which first gave Mr. Phillips the idea 
of creating such protective areas back home. 
The year following the incident led to the 
establishing of a vast refuge in British Col- 
umbia. A few years later in 1905 to be 
exact, Pennsylvania laid the foundation, in 
Clinton county, of the system which eventu- 
ally was to bring back the bear and deer 
of a state practically depleted of its big game 
animals. 


Al Lashley, president, New Kensington 
Chapter, Izaak Walton League, and chair- 
man of the convention committee, introduced 
Frank Horne, Burgess of Arnold, and past 
president of his local chapter, who in turn 
introduced the various speakers which in- 
cluded the Rev. G. Darlington Kulp, Reading, 
re-elected president of the state division. 


Readers will recall this gentleman as being 
the man of the cloth whom some of his 
parishioners sought to defrock because of 
his activities which eventually led to the pas- 
sage of the Sunday Fishing Act. 


Kenneth A. Reid, formerly of Connellsville 
and now general manager of the national 
headquarters of the Izaak Walton League at 
Chicago covered in detail the broad and ex- 
pansive program of this national conserva- 
tion organization and stressed the need of a 
more active interest in the conservation 
problems of the nation, deploring particular- 
ly the apathy of the public to the purifica- 
tion of streams, while the lobbyist of the pol- 
luters worked tirelessly for a continuation 
of their nefarious practice of defiling the 
waters of the people.—John Mock, Pittsburgh 
Press. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


The Five Mountain Hunting and Fishing 
Club, Shickshinny, Pa. E. H. Thompson, 
Shickshinny, Secretary. 


Not long ago, while discussing the qualities 
of modern rifles and shotguns with a friend 
who has made something of a study of the 
evolution of these arms, he brought out some 
notes he had made during his research. They 
are unusually interesting and completely 
authentic. 


Today, among the varied methods of hunt- 
ing deer, there is the “drive” method and, 
after having witnessed about fifty men noisily 
conducting one in the New Jersey pinelands 
last Fall, we were amazed. Upon looking 
at our friend’s notes, however, we realized 
that this drive was a mere nothing compared 
to some that were held 175 years ago. 


In those days hunting was not so much 
sport as it was work, for the outlying col- 
onists were not men to waste powder. When 
they joined together for a drive they meant 
business, and although some of the game 
killed was not especially good eating, they 
were able to put the fur or hide to good use. 


Record of 1760 Drive 


This friend of ours had a record of one 
drive conducted in 1760 in Southern Pennsyl- 
vania. About 200 men participated, and ac- 
cording to the report the following game was 
killed: “41 panthers, 109 wolves, 112 foxes, 
114 mountain cats, 17 bears, 2 elk, 198 deer, 
111 buffalo, 3 fishers, 1 otter, 3 beaver, 12 
gluttons (wolverines) and 500 small animals.” 
Based on a table of average weights for the 
various animals our friend figured that a 
total of 154,000 pounds of game was killed 
that day by the 200 men, which gave each 
man more than 750 pounds. 


We have heard of men, a few men, who 
had methods for making fish ducks palatable, 
but we have never heard of any recipe for 
cooking panthers or wolves that was satis- 
factory, so it is supposed that some of the 
meat went to the dogs. One of the things 
that interested us, however, was the com- 
parative prevalence of predators as to game. 


We have no doubt that if 200 men en- 
gaged in a drive in some parts of Pennsyl- 
vania today they could kill more than 198 
deer before noon, but their kill of panthers, 
wolves, foxes, wolverines and mountain cats 
would be very small, and the big game 
census for Pennsylvania, made by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, indicates that bears are 
comparatively scarce. There is a possibility, 
however, that the death toll of house cats 
gone wild would be large—Raymond R. 
Camp, in Wood, Field and Stream. 





AID TO DEER HUNTERS 


The members of the York Rifle Range As- 
sociation will operate a running deer target 
on their range in Druck Valley each Sunday 
in November. The target in size, shape and 
color, as it moves on the track, closely re- 
Sembles a live deer running through the 
brush. When a hunter is ready to shoot, the 





NOTICE! 
SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


When informing this office of the 
election of new officers, please include 
the NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE 
FORMER SECRETARY. 


This is imperative before the club 
may be included on the mailing list for 
the GAME NEWS. 

EDITOR. 











deer comes into view, and the hunter is per- 
mitted one shot while the deer is standing. 
This is a signal for the deer to move and as 
it travels, the hunter may shoot at the target 
as often as he can fire his gun. The deer 
travels approximately 100 yards at a speed 
of about 20 miles an hour. A miniature deer 
target, on which the hits are scored, is given 
to each shooter. All deer hunters are in- 
vited to visit the range and take advantage 
of the opportunity to gain practical deer 
shooting experience before the season opens. 


A small fee will be charged to cover the 
cost of maintaining the target. 


Competent assistance will be given to any 
one who wants to test his rifle and adjust 





the sights, before shooting at the deer target. 

A trap will be in operation for those who 
enjoy that kind of shooting. 

To reach the range, turn north off Route 
30 on Sherman Street in York—or Mount 
Zion Road near Stonybrook—or at Krentz 
Creek near Hellam. 


For more information, address E. G. Graser, 
41 North Vernon Street, York, Pa. 





All sportsmen’s associations in and around 
DuBois with the exception of one recently 
merged into one large group in order to 
more advantageously and economically work 
out a conservation program for that com- 
munity. The new club was named the 
DuBois Gateway Sportsmen’s Association 
consisting of the following officers: President, 
J. L. Phillips; Vice-President, George Eck; 
Recording Secretary, H. E. DuBroux; Finan- 
cial Secretary, F. J. Baker; Treasurer, E. 
Brasseur. 


At the same time additional momentum 
was given the club by the creation of a 
junior organization. The younger group has 
already made plans for an elaborate winter 
feeding campaign and expects to do a lot of 
fruit and nut tree planting. The senior or- 
ganization, on the other hand, is planning to 
establish a wildlife refuge under the Com- 
mission’s new program and has already look- 
ed over several prospective tracts. 


Erie Dispatch-Herald Photos. 


Highlights of the Erie County Sportsmen’s League field day program at the Game Farm Sunday are shown 

above. At the top is a portion of the field engaged in the trap shoot. The center photo shows the Fish-0 

course during a bit of action, and the bottom picture shows the start of the final coon dog trial. At the 

top, right, is Simon Mergenhagen with some ducks, his souvenirs of the day. At the lower right, Dr. 

J. J. Koehler, Sportsman’s League president, is shown with Judd Turner, assistant executive director of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, who participated in the field day program. 
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‘‘Bert”? B. A. Benson former Huntingdon County Game Protector, center with pipe, and Harold 
Fisher, President of the Huntingdon County Game, Fish and Forestry Asso., at annual field day. 





Part of a group of trap shooters who nee” =4r~ in this outstanding event. 
the meet. 


The sixth regular monthly meeting of the 
Hempfield Farmers’ and Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Landisville Fire House, 
Monday night, October 2, with nearly 300 
members and guests present. 


W. J. Staley president of the organization 
was in charge of the meeting, and reported 
that the 1,000 Safety Zone signs had been 
received by the association. 


For the benefit of the Farmer or Land- 
owner who may be interested in erecting 
these Safety Zone signs, they can be secured 
from the following persons in each respective 
district: Harry Hoffman, Jr., Rohrerstown; 
Robert Enterline, Salunga; Daniel Will, Chic- 
ques; Scott Nissley, Bamford; Fred Long, 
Landisville; Milton Bartzall, Mechanicsville; 
Floyd Zerphy, East Petersburg; Leonard 
Keck, Mountville; Alvin Greider, Centerville- 


Over 1800 attended 


Oyster Point; C. G. Spangler, Ironville; and 
Arthur Mort, Silver Spring. 


It was suggested to have the siren of each 
Fire House sound at 9:00 A. M. of the first 
day of the small game hunting season in the 
Hempfield area. This was put in the hands 
of the Directors of the Zones in which Fire 
Houses have been built and it is expected 
that they will cooperate with the association 
in this matter. 


Speakers for the evening were, Alan Wiker, 
President of the Lancaster County Federated 
Sportsmen, Milton Dietrich, Deputy Game 
Protector, Mervin Murray, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector, William Kopp, Secretary of the Lan- 
caster County Fish and Game Association, 
Lyle Simmons, Secretary of the Columbia 
Fish and Game Association, Raymond Stet- 
ler, trustee of the Fair Play Hunting Club, 
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ARCHERS ACTIVE 


The Pennsylvania State Archery Associa. 
tion held its annual tournament at York, 
September 2, 3 and 4 with an attendance of 
159 amateur Robinhoods. E. H. Turnock, 
Wilkinsburg won the important champion. 
ship for Pennsylvania and Mrs. Helen Grea. 
son, Carlisle won the women’s championship, 
The flight record was made by M. M. Roberts 
by shooting 400 yards. The ladies flight ree. 
ord was won by Mrs. W. D. Perry, Pittsburgh, 
who shot 295 yards. Miss Mary Martenis 
scored 36 hits for 264 points in the ladies 
clout shoot, setting a new high record in 
Pennsylvania. The Pittsburgh Archery Club 
captured the men’s teams round by shooting 
a score of 2354, also a new high record. The 
York Archery Club captured the ladies team 
round by shooting a total score of 1677, set- 
ting a new record in this division. Mrs. Ruth 
McGowan of Carlisle, shot six gold in one 
and making her a member of the National 
Six Gold’s Club. Next year the tournament 
will be held in Altoona, August 31, Septem- 
ber 1 and 2. The Blair County Sportsman 
Association is backing the association in 
Altoona to help make this shoot a success, 


A young French Canadian who reads Game 
News recentiy wrote in and said that he is 
in a position to act as a fishing guide for 
anyone contemplating a trip next summer up 
in the Gaspe peninsula country. If interested 
contact Mr. J. Clive Briand, Douglastown, 
Gaspe County, Quebec, Canada. 


Interested students of the Bradford Senior 
High School recently organized a Junior 
Sportsmen’s Club to cooperate with the 
McKean County Sportsmen’s Association. It 
plans to meet once a month during the school 
year and to assist its foster association in 
every way possible. 





while the principal speaker on the program 
was John M. Haverstick, Lancaster County 
Game Protector, who talked on the pheasant 
damage situation. 


Harry M. Reed then showed seven different 
reels of sound motion pictures of interest to 
sportsmen. Floyd Zerphy, Zone Director of 
the East Petersburg area invited the group 
to meet either at the East Petersburg Fire 
House or School, on Monday night, Novem- 
ber 6, when the program will consist of a 
running lecture with motion pictures, by 
Randolph Thompson, lecturer for the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 


A pure white gopher, an animal extreme 
ly rare in zoological annals, was delivered 
to the Boise, Idaho, Zoo by John Smith, @ 
farmer who caught the burrowing creature 
while irrigating his fields—Harrisburg Even- 
ing News. 
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Bill’s Fred, Classy white and liver ticked 
pointer, owned by Dr. J. T. Dougherty of 
Girardville, Pa. and ably handled by Joe 
Cannon of Lavelle, captured the open all-age 
stake, feature event of the sixth annual fall 
field trials, of the Keystone Setter and Poin- 
ter Club of Reading, Pa. Fred gave a bril- 
liant display of bird and ground work and 
was a very popular decision to the approxi- 
mately nine hundred sportsmen and sports- 
women who lined the course at “Sports 
Acres”, the well stocked trial grounds of 
the Keystone Club. Immediately after being 
cast off, Fred swung to the left, and a minute 
afterwards had demonstrated his staunchness 
to shot and wing after his handler, Joe Can- 
non had produced the bird. Then the large 
audience was treated to a fine display of wide 
and searching running ability, after which 
he found and handled kindly two more birds 
in the bird field. The judges, Dr. C. I. Hoch, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, and Charles Forrer 
of Camp Hill, Pa., who handled all the stakes, 
were unanimous in their pick of Bill’s Fred 
for the blue ribbon. 


Ginger Bread’s Fashion, orange ticked set- 
ter from the kennels of C. C. Hunt of Oceola, 
Florida, and handled by Ed. Knapp, Waverly, 
N. J., ran a close second to the coal region 
pointer. Ginger ran plenty wide with grand 
style but only produced two birds to her 
handler’s gun. A divided third was awarded 
to Mark Spachts’ great pointer, Sylvan Joe 
and Gentleman Jim Day, a liver and white 
pointer, owned by I. W. Day of Muhlenberg 
Park. Both dogs were handled by the dean 
of Pennsylvania dog trainers, Bob Bell of 
Gettysburg. Pressing hard on the heels of 
the winners, for recognition, was an octette 
of other good dogs from the twenty-three 
that faced the starters’ whistle. 


Four Winds Arrow, Dr. H. E. Longsdorf, 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 


Highland Sue, Dr. E. K. Tingly, Marietta, 
Pa. 


Dr. Jack Rose, Dr. H. E. Longsdorf. 


Mr. Floating Power, Sol Cashman, New 
York City. 


Bellview Dan, Joseph A. Camp, Egg Har- 
bor, N. J. 


Allegheny School Girl, Sol Cashman. 


Sherman’s Dan, Dr. Sherman Ames, Eas- 
ton, Pa., and Belvidere, G. Dawson Coleman, 
Rosemont, Pa., not quite good enough to win. 


In the Open Shooting Dog stake, another 
coal cracker, Mauva Dell, swell little pointer 
bitch, owned and handled by James Yonts 
of Sunbury, demonstrated plenty of class to 
win over twenty-two real good pheasant 
dogs. Second place was captured by Dr. 
Carl Williams of Philadelphia, who piloted 
his fine setter, Hiker’s Briars’ Thorn to a 
Position one notch higher than she ran in 
the same stake at our trials last spring. Third 
place was agreeably awarded to Doc. Pucher, 
a male setter, owned and ably handled by 
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our well liked sportman, Harold M. Watson 
of Cornwell Heights, Pa.’ 


The Open Derby starting event of the two 
day trials was contested by sixteen up and 
coming young dogs. Abner, lanky pointer 
owned and handled by C. F. Sloan of Plain- 
field, New Jersey got the nod and the trophy. 
A fine running dog, one you will hear plenty 
about in the future. Lucky Bill, pointer 
dog, owned by Dr. C. E. Wagg of Lambert- 
ville, N. J., and handled by that indomitable 
Irishman, old Tom Camiody of Lambertville, 
ran a close second. Kasco Little Shot, flashy 
little female setter, handled by Ed Knapp 
and owned by Kasco Mills of Waverly, N. Y., 
was a well accepted third. Other dogs com- 
peting and of which more will be seen in 





Members of the Boulder Valley Sportsmen’s Association liberating ringneck pheasants. 


future events, were, Bottled Esso, pointer, 
owned by E. S. Ward, Hanover, Pa., Kasco 
Half Shot, pointer, Kasco Mills, Golfshire 
Seaview Sport, pointer, James L. Kirby, Shil- 
lington, Pa., Equity’s Dinah Mite, setter, Fred 
Mettam, Plainfield, N. J.; Heper, pointer, Dr. 
E. K. Tingly, Marietta, Pa. Tarengo Judy, 
pointer, Jules Frank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gar- 
wood Dan, pointer, John J. Sharp, Westville, 
N. J.; and Lakewood Farms Doc, setter, John 
H. Miller, Clayton, N. J. 


Many thanks are due the judges, Mr. For- 
rer and Dr. Hoch for their hard hours in the 
saddle under a very hot sun, and for their 
well applauded selection of winners from a 
brilliant field of sixty good dogs, always 
pals and indispensable in the hunting field. 





Left to 


right: Arthur Moyer, Russel Moser, Samuel Moser, Paul Kolb, and Melvin Musselman. 





hago ond winners in Lp Beene = Setter and Pointer Club’s Sixth Annual Field Trial mentiened 


to right: 





Mauva Dell, owned and handled by James Yontz, Sunbury; 


Hiker's Briars’ There” tn and handled by Dr. Carl William, Phila.; and Doc Pucher, owned 
and handled by Harold M. Watson, Cornwell Heights. 
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FROM ACROSS THE WATER 


NE of the many tragic by-products of the war is in our Sep- 
temper 8 issue of the English “Horse & Hound.” Running 
usually from forty to sixty pages, it has dropped to twelve with no 
racing news because now there are no races, no horse show news 
because now there are no horse shows, no hunt meetings. A few 
paragraphs on the sport with otterhounds concludes this saddening 
issue with the advertisements on “Horse Gas Protectors,’ “Sam 
Browne Belts,” “Map cases,” “Air Raid precautions—Send your 
horses to a secluded spot in Devonshire,” etc., etc. 
But in no better way can calm temperament of the English be 
better illustrated than by the editorial in this selfsame issue: 


“The Die is Cast. 


“For some time it has been apparent to many of us that 
the foreign and economic policy of Germany would, unless 
moderated, result in another European war. Now that it 
has come it is difficult to realize the dark days that must 
lie ahead. In England the watchword is “business as usual.” 
Except for the strained faces one sees in the streets, and 
the cardboard gas-mask containers hanging from every 
shoulder, there is surprisingly little evidence that hostili- 
ties exist. Yet poison gas is being dropped upon the civil 
population of Poland, and “somewhere in France” men are 
standing ready to face death in all the forms that modern 
ingenuity can provide. All this is due to the influence 
wielded by a comparatively small group of fanatical war- 
mongers, whose policy of hate and rabid nationalism has 
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reduced Europe to these straits. The temper of the English 
is vastly different from 1914, when war was still an aq. 
venture, and the long casualty lists were still a thing of 
the future. We are committed to a struggle for decency, 
justice, and right, well knowing the cost which must be 
paid to preserve our civilization. In our hearts there is no 
hate against the German people, the butchers, bakers, coun. 
try squires, and artisans, who will be forced to give their 
lives in defense of the ideology that has brought them to 
war. And when we have prevailed, the settlement will be 
made with the knowledge and experience of the last twenty 
years. Whatever the next few months may bring, it is the 
traditional coolness and resources of this nation that wil] 
be the deciding factor.” 


Such are the qualities which we Anglo-Saxons inherit from 
these distant British Isles—qualities which in turn we pray may 
keep our country calm, neutral ’midst the waves of propaganda 
and hysteria,—foreign and domestic, political and mercenary 
which are being directed at us just as they were in the last war. 


Our British cousins would have been happy to have heard the 
toast at the delightful dinner given by Stanley Reeve, Plunke 
Stewart, Radcliffe Cheston, and Arthur Meigs to meet the Bryn 
Mawr judges. It was a toast to them—our beloved English friends 
and sportsmen—as fellow foxhunters, with a prayer that they might 
soon again be out of kahki and back in pink answering the “Gone 
Away” at the covert side—somewhere in England. 


THE MAIL BAG 


Dear Editor:— 

I see by reading your magazine you invite comment from your 
readers. I wonder if you would please print this letter for me. 
Probably I and some other guys likewise in the same spot can get 
some help. You see I was just elected this year as President of 
our local sportsman club, and I don’t know what to do to get away 
with the honor. 

Naturally our Club has a lotta fine fellows and a few grand gals 
on its membership rolls. We have picnics, beer suppers, raffles, 
shoots, and door prizes. Yes and we have begged the Game Com- 
mission for rabbits and pheasants, and the Fish Commission for 
trout, blue gills, perch and catfish. We beg the public at large to 
buy raffle tickets, and to let us hunt. 


Ninety percent of our members do not control, pay taxes, or 
mortgage interest, or in any other way support one square inch of 
hunting or fishing country. We have to beg all that. 


Oh yes, we buy a few trees from the state and give to land 
owners for reforestration projects. We stuck some willow switches 
along a creek. We buy bushels of feed for winter distribution. 
Otherwise our whole serious thought is on fishing and hunting. 


What we want to know is how we can justify our demands on 
landowners for any rights to invade their properties or to interfere 
with the routine of their business of farming or the privacy of 
estates and residences. 

What can we do to make ourselves useful to the community, 
besides turning out fish and game, and then go chasing after it. 
To date our whole attitude is purely selfish, and we do nothing of 
any practical value to any one except those who wish to hunt 
and fish. 


If you have some brainy people among your readers, will you 
please beseech them to write us some constructive suggestions on 
proceedure? 

Very truly yours, 


A. SAP, Pres. 


In a letter to the Editor the other day J. W. Kistler, of Perry 
county, who has lived in the heart of the wild turkey country for 
the best part of his life, tells about his experiences in hunting these 
wily birds. 

“Hunting the wild turkey requires a lot of patience and en- 
durance. I have been very successful in killing quite a few 
turkeys in my time and have learned a lot of their habits. Many 
a time it has required long hours of waiting and sometimes | 
almost lost my patience, but in the end the thrill I got out of the 
kill more than compensated me for all my discomforts. 


“To get the best results in hunting turkeys a fellow has to use 
the proper equipment—a good gun and a proper load. First off, 
let me say that a turkey is very easily killed. Mustard seed would 
kill one if you ever got close enough. However, for best results 
I recommend No. 2 or No. 4 shot as both make good clean kills 
where a small shot would only cripple the bird and it would fall 
easy prey to foxes, owls and other predators. Use a heavy load 
and shot heavy enough to kill and whenever possible kill a gobbler. 
That is the wish of the Game Commission because it will help 
maintain the birds on a shootable basis for many years. The turkey 
call is now a legal device and may be used for hunting wild turkeys. 
To have one and to know how and when to use it is an asset to 
any hunter. 





THE IRISH SETTER 


“class” standards of performance. Don’t con- 
fine yourselves to Irish setters. That will but 


and given the chance. Give them group 
backing, if individual owners can’t afford it 





(Continued from Page 12) 
for looks at the expense of “class.” His looks 
already have been the red dog’s downfall. 
Don’t keep just pressing him down. 

3. To red dog backers I would say see 
more of the other breeds. Go to the prairies, 
to Grand Junction or to Georgia and see the 
major circuit field trials. Get an eyeful of 
what the red dogs will have to beat to win. 
Go often. Get imbued broadly with the best 


hurt the dog still more. Run Irish setter field 
trials—sure! But only as a preparation—not 
as an end. And neither give nor take—nor 
even want—any sort of “Championship” title 
in connection with such wins where other 
breeds are barred. 


4. Dig up the few Irish setters good 
enough at least to try against all comers— 
and see that they are properly trained on 


Do this for the good of the breed. Be broad 
—not selfish. 


What is there to work on today as a founda- 
tion? I know there must be a limited few 
Irish setters here and there that touch close 
to class. At Clinton, New Jersey, last April 
I saw three Derbies worthy of “going om” 
I sure hope they do. But the crying needs 
for more such—and I’m for them! 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT 
ON STATE FORESTS 


(Continued from Page 9) 
avoidable. Whenever they are available, sev- 
eral large-crowned trees, which produce 
game food or provide homes for game, will 
be left on each acre, even though they are 
of inferior species or of poor form from the 
standpoint of timber production”. Numerous 
thinnings have multiplied many-fold the deer 
food producing power of a very substantial 
acreage. The fact that deer have frequented 
such areas in large numbers is attested by 
the tracks and by personal observation. In 
accordance with this, the instructions, to 
which I have previously referred, provide 
further that “as much winter cuttings as pos- 
sible is desired to make the twigs and buds 
of lopped brush available for deer food”. 
Likewise attention should be called to in- 
structions concerning the preservation of 
specimens and clumps of thorn trees of vari- 
ous kinds which provide a haven of refuge 
for small birds when hunted by hawks, owls 
or predatory animals. Although as a gen- 
eral rule, brush resulting from improvement 
cuttings is lopped and scattered so that it 
will rot in a comparatively few years and 
thus minimize the fire hazard, orders have 
been given for the occasional construction 
of small game shelters made by piling brush 
over logs and stumps. Then, too, although 
the instructions provide for the cutting of 
grape vines when they interfere with trees 
of desirable species, the regulations also in- 
dicate that here and there small areas may 
be devoted to the growing of grape vines 
and that trellises or arbors may be erected 
of dead chestnut poles. References to opera- 
tions of the kind which I have been describ- 
ing are not to be found in the treatises on 
Forest Management written and published 
twenty years ago. Methods in all branches 
of endeavor have been changing during re- 
cent years, and so also with forestry. Our 
profession is endeavoring to keep abreast of 
the times. The road, over which forestry 
practice is traveling, has been constantly 
changing—the grade is different, the align- 
ment has been improved, the curves have 
been elevated—but the ultimate destination 
is the same. The vehicle, in which forestry 
practice is riding, is no longer horse-propelled 
as it was a quarter of a century ago, its 
chassis and body are not those of a dozen 
years ago, but streamlined in accord with 
the latest style. The direction in which it 
Is progressing, however, is the same; in the 
final analysis, its goal remains unaltered.— 
Paper delivered at annual meeting Pennsylvania 


Forestry Association, Cook Forest Park, Sept. 
22 and 23, 
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“Several hundred thousand trees have been 
planted by C. H. Shaffer, Federal Forester, 
and S. M. Miller, Project Manager, on the 
Blue Knob National Park. Some of the game 
food species and the number are as follows: 
soft maple, 15,000; pin oak, 7,000; persimmon, 
800; black cherry, 15,000; rock oak, 175,000; 
hackberry, 1,000. They have also planted 
five acres in Pennsylvania game food patch 
mixture. Mr. Shaffer has a nursery on the 
area in which are several hyndred thousand 
trees, a lot of them food species such as but- 
ternut and poplar. Both men deserve a lot 
of credit for their interest in game manage- 
ment on the Park area.”—Game Protector 
Bruce Catherman, Cambria county. 


“Sunday, September 24, 1939. Clarion 
county. A pack of dogs chasing deer forced 
a six point buck to leap over a 100 foot 
cliff into Deer Creek. The animal was killed 
instantly, both horns having been broken off, 


HUNTER’S ALMANAC 


The New Hunter’s Guide and Almanac of 
1939-40 is just off press and can be secured 
by addressing a communication to the Hay- 
wood Building, Lafayette, Indiana, for $1.25. 
It contains 200 well illustrated pages on 
where and when to hunt in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Alaska, as well as much 
other valuable and timely data of interest to 
all those who pursue game birds and animals 
with gun, rifle, or bow and arrow. 





neck broken and the back and hips badly 
crushed.”—Duane E. Lettie, Game Protector, 
Venango county. 


“During the month of September I have 
had two grouse fly into houses within the 
city limits. One flew against the side of a 
house and killed itself, the other flew through 
a window, tearing the curtain from the roller. 
This bird was only slightly hurt and was 
released a safe distance from town.”—L. E. 
Linder, Game Protector, Warren county. 
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C C C personnel building dam on State Game Lands No, 12. 
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**Coon my hat—That’s coal dust around my eyes.’’ 


A BROAD OUTLOOK ON CONSERVATION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


tion of adequate numbers and variety in 
national forests elsewhere, the task of educa- 
tion faces the supervisor more than anything 
else. Education as to what needs to be 
done, why it should be done, and what re- 
sults may be expected all based on the find- 
ings of sound research is an important part 
of wildlife management on the national 
forest. In closing Mr. Mattoon said that the 
U. S. Forest Service can and will assist in 
the solution of all these complex problems 
wholeheartedly. 


W. E. Montgomery, of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters, gave a 
splendid resume of the many wildlife activi- 
ties which that department is carrying on in 
cooperation with the Game Commission, and 
it gives us a great deal of pleasure to re- 
print his talk in full on page 8 of this issue. 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission, discussed the subject of 
“Our Forests and Wildlife Crops”. He stated 
that it was quite evident that all the agencies 
concerned were beginning to speak the same 
language and pointed out that a well de- 
fined program of multiple use of forest re- 
sources was not only arousing interest in 


Pennsylvania but all over the country. From 
its very beginning, the Game Commission 
has not only devoted its activities to game 
but included in its program many other 
things, such as the protection of songbirds 
and valuable fur-bearers, as well as the wise 
use of game lands acquired from the stand- 
point of timber, wildlife and recreation. He 
pointed out that even in early days Dr. 
Joseph Rothrock, grand old forester of the 
Commonwealth, and Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, 
grand old man of the Game Commission, 
worked together in the interest of multiple 
forest use. Mr. Gordon also cited an ex- 
ample of forest evolution which possibly has 
been overlooked throughout the years, by 
referring to numerous little towns scattered 
throughout the Commonwealth which were 
once booming lumber centers but which are 
now occupied by only a few backwoodsmen 
who eke out a livelihood throughout the 
year by boarding, lodging, and guiding hun- 
ters and fishermen. In his closing remarks 
he said that he hoped that ultimately there 
might be acquired for the Commonwealth 
twice as much State forest lands as are now 
vested in the Commonwealth, namely 5,000,- 
000 acres, claiming the desire for recreation 
whether with rod, gun or camera is becom- 
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ing so great that only the addition of More 
State forests can ultimately hope to meet the 
demand of such an ever-increasing outdoor 
public. 


James N. Morton, Chief of the Division of 
Land Management of the Game Commi ion, 
gave a most interesting talk on the “Develop. 
ment of Forest Areas for Wildlife”. He gaiq 
it wasn’t so very many years ago that dif. 
ferent groups looked at the forest and th 
saw different values in it, and each group 
was prone to think that it alone saw the 
whole picture, whereas each was seeing o; 

a small part. The group interested in tim. 
ber looked at the forest and saw so 
sawlogs, and their interpretation was apt to 
to be that the area would yield a good crop 
of lumber only. The group interested jp 
wildlife looked at the forest and saw g» 
many hiding or feeding places for wildlife, 
and their interpretation was that it was a 
good or poor hunting ground. The group 
interested in recreation looked at the forest 
and saw only so many picnic spots, and their 
description was that it would make a good 
park if some more of the underbrush were 
cleared out. One group gave no considera. 
tion to the interests of the other group. There 
were, of course, conflicts and differences of 
opinion. 


Today, he claims, we have gotten away 
from the narrow restricted view of the forest 
and we have eliminated many former dif. 
ferences of opinion. The various groups 
now sit down together and discuss their com- 
mon problems. It gives everybody a chance 
to get a clear picture of the whole problem. 


We have come to recognize the forest as 
more than stands or groups of trees, and 
more than just a home for wildlife. We now 
consider it as a community of plants, animals, 
and birds, of which trees are the most im- 
portant members. In other words, forests are 
now looked upon as areas of land on which 
various forms of plant, animal and bird life 
are associated. 


Mr. Morton stated that nearly one-third of 
the United States is forest land. We consider 
almost one-half of Pennsylvania as forested. 
A large part of the wildlife in the United 
States valuable as food, fur and hunting, or 
for esthetic purposes, is found in our forests. 
Its welfare in connection with other resources 
is therefore, an important part of the man- 
agement of forest land. 


He claims that wildlife directly interests 
more than 13,000,000 people who hunt and 
fish. It helps to support many more, and 
adds to the happiness of millions of others 
who are eager to catch glimpses of wildlife 
in its home environment. Because of this pub- 
lic interest in wildlife, he said, and because 
our forests comprise such an important part 
of the environment, it naturally becomes 
necessary to recognize it in the plans for 
management of forest areas. 


He pointed out in order for a forest area 
to be most attractive to wildlife it must 
provide a suitable home. Large areas of 
forest land in central and northern Pennsyl- 
vania do not provide satisfactory habitats for 
wildlife, largely because these areas are 
covered with trees where the crown canopy 
has closed, and the understory of tree and 
shrub growth essential as browse for deer 
and necessary in furnishing food and cover 
for other wildlife is shaded out. On such 
areas cutting operations are vitally nec 
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sary, if each section is to maintain the wild- 
life population which it can and should sup- 


port. 

He said that on the State Game Lands, 
which now total more than 600,000 acres, cut- 
ting operations are conducted in order to 
make them more suitable for wildlife. At 
the same time we do not lose sight of their 
yalue in producing a timber crop. Wherever 
the timber is large enough to market for 
pulp wood, mine ties, chemical wood or 
lumber, timber sale contracts are made. In 
other areas it is necessary to carry on thin- 
nings or other cuttings in order to open up 
the crown canopy of the trees, permit the 
sunlight to enter, and stimulate the under- 
story of plant life. In this connection, splen- 
did cooperation has been received from the 
Department of Forests and Waters in their 
improvement cutting operations by C. Ce ey 
Camps. These improvement cuttings are 
made in the interests of wildlife and to bene- 
fit the remaining trees. 


He called attention to the matter of forest 
thinnings, saying that either from the stand- 
point of good forest growth or better wild- 
life habitats, thinnings, as is well known, are 
one of the most important cultural opera- 
tions in any dense stands beyond the sapling 
stage. Thinnings have several beneficial ef- 
fects for wildlife. The trees in thinned stands 
produce earlier and larger crops of seed. The 
openings produced are very valuable in pro- 
moting advance growth of hardwoods, 
shrubs and herbs useful as food by wildlife. 
They likewise stimulate the growth of the 
remaining trees. 


He also called attention to release cutting 
on other areas, which requires the removal 
of competitive growth from around clumps 
of hawthorn, grape, dogwood, hazlenut, bit- 
tersweet, and other game food producing 
shrubs and vines in order to stimulate their 
growth and the production of fruit. These 
cuttings are easy to carry on and they do 
not require the sacrifice of much valuable 
timber. They do mean a lot to wildlife. The 
plots not only insure a food supply, but they 
insure a variety of food. Millions of game 
food plants have been released from sup- 
pression. As is well known, practically all 
of these game food producing shrubs and 
vines require sunlight for growth and for 
fruiting. , Whenever they are overtopped or 
suppressed by surrounding growth they cease 
to fruit properly and eventually die out. 


Mr. Morton reported that on other State 
Game Lands where there is abandoned farm 
land, and especially in the wild turkey and 
quail territory, food plots are planted to 
various kinds of grain in order to supply 
additional winter food. In other places it is 
necessary to plant evergreens in clumps or 
strips to supply cover and, where they can- 
not be produced naturally, game food pro- 
ducing trees, shrubs, and vines are planted. 


During the spring of 1939, he said one and 
a quarter million evergreens were planted 
on State Game Lands to improve cover con- 
ditions for wildlife and for timber produc- 
tion. Almost one million game food produc- 
ing shrubs, vines, and trees, and 175,000 cut- 


— were planted for the benefit of wild- 
ife, 


In closing he said he was certain that with 
the active cooperation of such organizations 
as the Pennsylvania Forestry Association we 
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can expect more interest to be taken in de- 
veloping other forest areas in the interest of 
wildlife. If the Association is able to do for 
wildlife what it has done for forestry in the 
State, our hopes will have been realized. 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett, of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Research Experiment Station at 
State College, opened the morning session 
with a very interesting discussion of the 
relation of wildlife to the forest. He spoke 
upon the ecological life history and manage- 
ment of the wildlife therein. Among other 
things he pointed out that there are thirteen 
year round game species within the Com- 
monwealth except waterfowl, all dependent 
upon each other to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, as well as to the smaller creatures such 
as mice and other lesser forms, all of which 
have their place in the ever-moving merry- 
go-round of existence. He went on to ex- 
plain how the study of one particular species 
of mammal or bird touches a great many 
other forms of wildlife, and how each in its 
own little world wields its particular in- 
fluence on every other form. He stated, for 
instance, that there are fifteen species of 
mice in Pennsylvania, admitting frankly that 
not much is known about all of them or of 
their population densities. Nevertheless, he 
cited their place in the wildlife program by 
explaining that they may contain parasites 
which might be the hosts to parasites of some 
game animals or birds, and how they serve 
as buffer food crops for other animals and 
birds. He also said that in some instances 
after the deer have eaten everything down, 
the mouse population, if very great, tends 
further to keep the forest floor from recover- 
ing its luxuriant growth. In citing the rela- 
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tionship of woodchucks to other species, he 
pointed out that they must have many com- 
plex relationships to other animals, and that 
only by a complete study of the life histories 
of the various forms of forest life can we 
hope to fully understand the proper relation 
of one form to another. 


John Youngman, President of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, opened up 
a treatise which created considerable interest. 
He called attention to the organization of 
the Federation, claiming that there are now 
over 200,000 paid up members. He also called 
attention to the growing interest that sports- 
men are taking in all forms of wildlife con- 
servation. Every sportsman’s association is 
game food and cover-minded, he said, and 
they are more intelligently helping to work 
out the many practical phases of game man- 
agement. He reiterated the fact that there 
must be a method of approach to all con- 
servation problems wherein the hunters, the 
fishermen and forestry men are equally bene- 
fited. He also stressed the possibility that 
controlled burning may have its advantages, 
and asked the representatives present to give 
the matter serious consideration. He claimed 
that until proper experiments are made the 
question of whether or not controlled burn- 
ing has any value cannot be intelligently 
answered. Mr. Youngman also called atten- 
tion to the pollution problem, using the 
Clarion River as an example. He claimed 
that if public opinion was so moulded as to 
recognize the potential property values of 
lands along streams, as well as the recrea- 
tional values, it would result in a much 
quicker solution to the pollution problem. 

(Continued on Page 30) 



































“7'll take this outfit—what did you say it’s for?’’ 
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‘Sketch of a practical nest box designed by Game Protector Raymond Holtzapple. 
be placed at least 40 feet from the ground and face the east or south when possible. 
also be placed above a large limb for support, where possible. 


The box should 
It should 
It is important that the boxes be 


as deep as shown in the sketch. Mr. Holtzapple has made hundreds of these with his WPA preject, 
some of which were occupied within 24 hours after being placed in trees.’’ 


A BROAD OUTLOOK ON CONSERVATION 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Landowners who live and own land along 
any lengthy stream which is polluted could 
help wage warfare against the polluting in- 
dustry in an effort to increase the value of 
their property, thus adding other allies to 
the cause of stream purification. 


Three resolutions were passed at the Con- 
ference, all of these proposed by William B. 
McCaleb, former member of the Game Com- 
mission. One extended a vote of thanks to 
Thomas Liggett, Pittsburgh lawyer, for his 
untiring efforts in acquiring Cook Forest as 
a State Park. Another recommended that 
the U. S. Forest Service be retained as a 
part of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the third recommended that officials of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, the Game 
Commission, the Fish Commission, the Soil 


Conservation Service, the Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and other organizations 
interested in our natural resources meet to 
discuss further plans for multiple use of the 
forest in accordance with the keynote of the 
Conference. 


The meeting was ably presided over by 
W. K. Thomas, President of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, assisted by H. Gleason 
Mattoon, Executive Secretary. 


Officers present included Francis R. Cope, 
Jr.; Wm. S. B. McCaleb, Edward C. M. Rich- 
ards, Edward Woolman, all Vice-Presidents, 
as well as the following: 


Hon. H. G. Andrews, Johnstown; H. M. 
Amsler, Clarion; Robert C. Auker, Phillips- 
burg; V. M. Bearer, Ligonier; Charles M. 
Boardman, Pittsburgh; J. H. Barkley, Punx- 
sutawney; Donald Barkley, Punxsutawney; 
Victor Beede, Department of Forestry, State 
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College; Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biological 
Survey, State College; E. F. Brouse, District 
Forester, 15 Montgomery Trust Arcade, Nor. 
ristown; Karl R. Bierly, Brookville Republi. 
can, Brookville; N. G. Brayer, Sharpsville: 
Harry F. Beegle, Claysburg; A. W. Cook, Je. 
Cooksburg; Frank Crawford, Punxsutawney: 
Francis R. Cope, Jr., Dimock; J. L. Caldwell 
Marion Center; A. A. Dupre, Laughlintowp: 
Gilson W. Davis, Harrisburg; William F 
Dague, District Forester, Clearfield; f, 0. 
Ehrhart, Johnsonburg; R. F. English, State 
College; R. Lynn Emerick, Dept. of Forests 
& Waters, Harrisburg; J. H. Eberhart, Butler 
R.D. 7; J. F. S. Fletcher, Dimock; Reginald 
D. Forbes, United States Forest Service, Phij. 
adelphia; P. Galbraith, New Florence; O. Ben 
Gipple, Middletown Press, Middletown; Mrs 
Seth Gordon, Harrisburg; Seth Gordon, Pa, 
Game Commission, Harrisburg; A. F. Hough, 
Allegheny Forest Experiment Station, Phil. 
adelphia; R. D. Henderson, Brockway; R, F. 
Hess, Osceola Mills; Merritt J. Harding, Dis. 
trict Forester, Clarion; R. R. Houpt, Warren: 
O. E. Jennings, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh: 
Irvin M. James, Doylestown; Mrs. Irvin M. 
James, Doylestown; M. M. Kaufman, Clarion: 
Steele R. Kime, Mahaffey; Adolph Kammrath, 
Clearfield; D. C. Lefevre, Indiana; Mrs. Pay] 
Lewis, Strafford; C. W. Lilly, Clarion; Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., Pa. Game Commission, Har- 
risburg; W. E. Montgomery, Dept. of Forests 
& Waters, Harrisburg; M. A. Mattoon, U. §, 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; James N. 
Morton, Lemoyne; Ellweyn P. Morris, 16 W. 
School Lane, Germantown, Phila; V. ¢ 
Miles, Soil Conservation Service, Indiana; H. 
Gleason Mattoon, Commercial Trust Bldg, 
Philadelphia; R. McCain, U. S. Forest Service, 
Warren; William S. B. McCaleb, 505 N. Front 
St., Harrisburg; John M. Phillips, 2227 Jane 
St., Pittsburgh; A. L. Roser, Punxsutawney; 
Edward C. M. Richards, West Chester; H. H. 
Reed, Somerset; C. P. Shield, Johsonburg; G. 
E. Spinney, Warren; Milton Titus, Bradford; 
David R. Titus, Three Springs; Wilbur K. 
Thomas, Lansdowne; Mrs. Wilbur K. Thomas, 
Lansdowne; Vern A. VanOrder, Marienville; 
Bert S. Walker, Berlin; Dr. E. A. Wilhelm, 
Clarion; Edward Woolman, Haverford; John 
C. Youngman, Williamsport; Mrs. John C. 
Youngman, Williamsport; Charles E. Zerby, 
Johnstown. 





IMPORTANT! 
Please Read This! 


In order to create a better feeling 
between land owners and hunters we 
appeal to the hunter to: 

. Ask permission to hunt. 

. Be careful of fire. 

. Do no property damage. 

. Respect all privileges granted. 

. Report all violations. 

. Don’t forget to sign your license. 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY GAME, 
FISH AND FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
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The above notice was printed on small 
cards and handed out with each hunting 
license by the County Treasurer of Hunting- 
don County. 
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Conservation - Nationally 


and Internationally 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ters last fall came very close to killing the 
annual increase. 


Following the report from Doctor Lincoln 
concerning the prospective waterfowl supply 
in which he reported breeding conditions 
quite favorable in the prairie provinces of 
Canada and our own prairie states (where 
the bulk of ducks are raised), with the 
probability that the water supply would hold 
out until the young birds could fly, each of 
the state representatives present was asked 
to present recommendations in behalf of his 
state for waterfowl and other migratory bird 
seasons. 


To the writer’s surprise, quite a number of 
states asked that the possession limit be made 
only the legal limit that might be killed in 
one day. Apparently the only reason for this 
recommendation was the difficulty certain 
states are experiencing in the enforcement 
of their laws. A number also requested that 
the use of live decoys in limited numbers 
again be allowed. Some of them asked that 
feeding be permitted. Quite a few wanted 
shooting earlier in the morning and later 
in the evening. The great majority of them, 
however, made recommendations which were 
pretty much in accord with the final regula- 
tions as promulgated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. So far as Pennsylvania is concerned 
we got just about what we recommended. 


I was tremendously impressed with the re- 
port from Senor Juan Zinser, Director of the 
Division of Game of Mexico. The Mexican 
government is moving right along with its 
game program and is cooperating splendidly 
in all international programs to safeguard 
migratory birds. Provision is now being 
made to protect Yellow Legs which in the 
past have been netted in large numbers and 
sold alive in that country. Mexico is also 
closely restricting and controlling the expor- 
tation of Bobwhite quail and permits no trap- 
ping of these birds within 75 miles of the 
border. She is also setting up a special four- 
year course to train men for wildlife work. 
Certain schools are already turning out men 
with special training, mostly for warden posi- 


tions. The army helps to enforce their game 
laws. 


By declaring an indefinite closed season 
on Big Horn sheep and antelope some years 
ago there has resulted an excellent increase 
with the possibility of limited seasons on 
both by 1942 or 1943. 


In discussions on the acitvities of the U.S. 
Forest Service it was particularly gratifying 
to learn that all big game has increased on 
the National Forests except goats and sheep, 
which have decreased slightly in numbers. 
It was pointed out that poachers and preda- 


tors are largely responsible for the decrease 
of the Big Horns. 


In connection with the educational pro- 
gram, I heard one of the most interesting 
panels ever presented at any wildlife con- 
ference and was particularly impressed with 
the method of conservation education now 
being used in Tennessee. There officials 
work mainly with groups of teachers so that 
they may intelligently present the program 
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to their pupils. Conservation courses have 
been instituted in all Teachers’ Colleges in 
Tennessee. A summer course for teachers is 
also given at the State University, with 
proper credits for those taking the courses. 
As you probably are aware, the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs recommend- 
ed at its Conference in Harrisburg last Jan- 
uary a similar program for our own teachers’ 
colleges and a committee is now working on 
plans for submission to the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


California’s Junior Patrol also proved of 
interest. This Patrol is a cooperative set-up 
handled in conjunction with the schools. The 
educational work is maintained by the De- 
partment and local sportsmen’s organizations 
jointly. Most of the members of the Junior 
Patrol are boys and girls just above the 
Scout age. The entire income from the sale 
of Junior hunting licenses in California at 
$1.00 each, from $25,000 to $30,000 annually, 
is devoted to Junior work, which the De- 
partment feels is a small amount in compari- 
son with the $600,000 a year that the De- 
partment spends for law enforcement. 


Missouri is sponsoring a group known as 
the Nature Guides, which appeals to the 
young people who must earn successive 
ranks in the organization by doing certain 
definite work. The expense to the depart- 
ment is very small. 


The most important single resolution adopt- 
ed by the International Association was the 
one with reference to the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, which I mentioned previously. Another 
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recommended the establishment of a national 
wild turkey research project in South Caro- 
lina to save foundation stock which is to be 
made available to the several states. Hon. 
J. B. Chalk, of North Carolina, was elected 
President of the International Association for 
the coming year, the writer being advanced 
to the first vice-presidency. 


The next annual meetings of these organi- 
zations other than the Western Association 
and the conferences with the Survey and 
the Bureau of Fisheries will be held at 
Toronto, Canada September 2 to 6, 1940. 





In a recent issue of the American Legion 
Magazine a brief account of curious posters 
was given. One of them mentioned was: 

“NO FISHING 
NO HUNTING 
NO NOTHING” 

If we are good sportsmen we will be faced 

with fewer such signs. 


From Yakima, Washington, comes a report 
of a hen pheasant which hatched out a brood 
of Plymouth Rock chicks. 


LOST! 

An eight year old male setter. Black spot 
over left eye, tail broken near the middle. 
May be accompanied by a pup heavily ticked 
with black spots. Answers to the name of 
“Patch”. Anyone finding the above dog may 
contact George P. Millington, 133 S. Twelfth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Reward. 





Game Protector Chester Siegel’s wife fed this tame deer regularly from the window of her kitchen 
on Game Lands 507 in Lycoming County. 








WAR IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Game Lands, etc. Advancement was made 
in the many other phases of the Commis- 
sion’s general program during the year: 


If you are joining up as one of the recruits 
in Pennsylvania’s War, let’s keep it as safe 
and sane as possible. There is no necessity 
for the human casualty list that appears 
each season. Be careful in handling firearms 
while hunting, also before and after. Don’t 
shoot at anything until you are sure it isn’t 
a hunter, and never shoot in the general 
direction of another hunter. Wearing lots 
of red is one of the best safety measures that 
can be practiced. 


Every hunting season there is a_ vast 
amount of game killed and left laying in 
the fields and woods. This game is wasted. 
A little application on our part would stop 
this unreasonable waste, and the saved game 
would be used for seed stock the next year. 
Poor shooting causes a lot of crippled birds 
and animals that die soon after being hit. 
A little shooting practice before hunting 
season will work wonders with your game 
bag. The ammunition that is used for prac- 
tice represents a saving later by reducing the 
number of misses. Next, when you shoot at 
game and can’t locate it right away, keep 
searching until you are convinced that it 
was a miss. Always “Mark the game down” 
accurately and search for it systematically 
until found. 


For the guidance of new recruits and as a 
reminder to the older ones, we are reprint- 
ing below the general orders governing all 
the field operations of Pennsylvania’s hunt- 
ing army in their war on wildlife. 

The zero hour is 9 A. M., November 1, 1939. 
Wait! 

Obey the Game Law. 

Safety First. Look carefully before shoot- 
ing. 

Wear red on hunting clothes. 

Practice shooting the year round. 

Know your gun. 

Mark game down accurately. 

Don’t leave wounded birds or animals! 

Find them. 

Never destroy or steal property. 

Ask for permission to hunt. 

Never use an old or unsafe gun. 

Do not carry loaded firearms in a car. 

Be careful of forest fires. 

Do not take more game than the legal limit. 

Keep your gun on safety or unloaded. 


HAPPY HUNTING. 





“Counted seven skunks, nine rabbits, and 
one pheasant killed on highway on a forty 
mile check.”—-Game Protector Raymond 
Sickles, Crawford County. 


“On going to his farm one of my neighbors 
found a dead deer which he reported. Upon 
investigation we found that the buck had 
been killed by another buck. The jugular 
vein and wind pipe were completely sev- 
ered.”—Game Protector Cecil Hancock, Port 
Allegheny. 
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OFFICIAL 1939 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 
1 no hunting of any kind before 9 A.M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
E. S. T. (See separate summary for Waterfowl and Coots). Traps may not be set 
before 7 A. M. on the first day of the season for trapping in open counties. Raccoons 
may be hunted at night. 


UPLAND GAME _ (Small game possession BAG LIMITS SEASONS 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ................ 4 Unlimited July 1 Sept. 30 
ES EEE Oh eS ae 2 10 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
IS ria ss aickick biabidaiee ooo 5 15 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Hungarian Partridges (3 Counties)* ........ 2 6 Nov. 1 Nov. 21 
Wild Turkey (See below)* ................ 1 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, Males only .......... 2 12 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Grackels (commonly called Blackbirds) .... Unlimited Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
nr nn cx nw ois tubes seen 4 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Gray, Black, Fox (combined kinds) 6 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 30 
AED Widdate CuU Ns ceeds cat bucwiedcoes Unlimited Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1940 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunt- 

MIEN) PAGAL As nG Side © 30 Bulan cise « 3 12 Nov. 1 Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by traps (See counties closed be- Nov. 10 Jan. 30. 1940 

EE AR ee ere 12 
Bear, over one year old by individual (see 

NT SOE, 2 op alcehie esa ri. 4h its.e' 4008.0 © 1 1 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of Nov. 15 Nov. 18 

EN Sait oats ota ec s be sed oue's 2 2 
Deer, male with two or more points to one 

antler, except that last two days in 4 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 

counties only antlerless deer may be + See below for two- 

ES Lt ok 5 4 oo dene hs tas s+ 6 4b 660.0: > 1 1 day reversal of sea- 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 6 or sons in 4 counties or 

ees ea PEE his is oss cl vibe Gis 6 se 6 6 parts thereof. 


NO OPEN SEASON—Reeves Pheasants, Chukar Partridges, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Elk and Cub Bears. 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 1939 
Daily Bag Open Seasons 

Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coot) Limits (Sundays Excepted) 

ED 56.55 hye'n io V9wc hy a4 Voie 4.0 Ree 15 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
er Nee ce saath one sab on <6 slehie ares 15 Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
Woodcock (possession limit 8) ................. 4 Oct. 1—Oct. 31 
Wild Ducks (Except Wood Ducks) .............. *10 Oct. 22—Dec. 5 
Wild Geese (combined kinds) .................... 4 Oct. 22—Dec. 5 
Snipe, Wilson’s (Jacksnipe) ..................+. 15 Oct. 22—Dec. 5 
a ale Winb isle oss esecs ails 25 Oct. 22—Dec. 5 


NO OPEN SEASON—Ross’s Geese, Wood Ducks and Swans. 

SHOOTING HOURS (Standard Time) Ducks, Geese and Coots, 7 A. M. to 4 P. M.; Rails 
and Gallinules, 7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except in Tidal Marsh Areas 7 A. M. to Sunset; 
Woodcock and Snipe, 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

EXCEPTION—No hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. November 1. 

*Possession Limit, 20, but no more than 6 Canvasbacks, Redheads, Buffleheads and 

Ruddy Ducks combined. 


Minks, Opossums, Skunks ................ Unlimited Nov.10 Jan. 31,1940 
Muskrats (by trapping only) ............. Unlimited Dec. 1 Jan.31, 1940 
Otters (by traps only, in 4 counties)* ...... 3 Dec. 1 Jan.31, 1940 
Beavers (by traps only, in 12 counties)* ... 3 Jan.15 Jan. 31,194 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Hungarian Partridges may be killed only in the counties 
of Lycoming, Montour and Northumberland. 

TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, 
Sullivan and Warren Counties. 

RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Berks, Bucks, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Delaware, Lawrence, Mercer, Montgomery and Schuylkill Counties, except 
by certain landowners. The Raccoon season bag limit is 12 for hunting and trap- 
ping combined. 

BEAR—No Bear season in Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin and Perry Counties. 

+ DEER—On December 14 and 15 only antlerless deer may be hunted for and killed in 
Forest and Warren Counties, that part of Potter County lying north of U. S. High- 
way 6, and that part of Jefferson County lying northwest of U. S. Highway 119, by 
persons who have not killed a deer or aided in killing the hunting party limit. 

OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna and Wayne 
Counties. 

BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping only in Allegheny, Bradford, Clarion, Colum- 
bia, Crawford, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Montour, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill, Snyder, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Venango, Wayne 
and Warren Counties. 

SNARES—Snares without springpoles may be used for taking predators only in Cam- 
eron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, McKean, Potter and Warren Counties between December 
16 and March 31, 1940. 
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OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! Automobile license numbers will help too! 


The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. They can help themselves 
by reporting promptly those who violate. (Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


COUNTY Phone 
Oe NC ee I res. Mm. C, Angergon, 145 Butera Ave., Geveyee sc on oak as eae eee orweseww saan 6 249 
IAD 5-05) 0%0 bbs clarewaieewarn R.. A; Liphart, 334 East Eleventh Ave. Homestead. ........ 6.6 .cscsdiswesunsedeceewes 1550 
ee EE ere, EG; Ee, RCSL: OINUG Sy SE NCCI an iin. wilns CdS ean cet so amen nn Wheeeeeue 2082J 
EE oh Saal ve sree eaha eee J. Bradley MeGregor, 1099 Turnpike St., Beaver 2... 2... ice vicseneeesasccsavewss 9095 
IME 6 is desk eas van een POR Ts, Loree, TOP ov nb as Give sad COLNE Sie cee a bc VR Ra te Us SRR arealate Seen 7 
NM oo Cha ig arate slaanarale Gare” Merton J. Golden, 5 Park Ave., Pennside, Reading ............ccsccccccccwccsses 4-5850 
ee ere re en. C. C, Brennecke: 1520¢ Twenty-first Ave; ANGOMG.... cc cisdecces cds seba cw enctene 2-6974 
SS eer rrr Pema Gl. CRE OF eee ts, POWOIINE S 5 Oo a ccc in Seed ecie secesanulensecwougenn 337 
EN aaa 8s Gig ss alas Qala anes =o, Bart Carpenter, 4) Tavier AVG; TOviestOWN © «co. oc oc nected es eadt sc tenaseneties 1168 
PRT Tey ree Tee (aes Te, Ie, SUNN asc, haces Soak oo oes SURE OU ORAS eine aie tee ame. 32-100 
Sere reer rere Elmer B: Thompson, 396 Coleman Ave. Jolinstown ... 2.0.0... cesweesscscces Seca 3591 
CURTEEOG 55 i is 0 0 eevee sale. éSaler Maxwell N. Ostrum, 321 Third: St, Bmpcridin: «2.0.5 ccc ect cenes here eetees sane’ 4482 
MUIR ot isita a 4:60 48 4 rds HO RGIE We Fe re rrr ee, ee sno oe hc hess ce Sa He ne Meats ea) hele ge ea 4741 
NRINAE 5s: c's: 4-4: «40,9 o:a eo Core -ialene ‘Thomas: A. Mosier: 120.N. Spring St, Teron «ng. nck cca peesener elves qewesues 38 
CNS 65.20.90 4 0d oa eee sreweeease Jarvis ©. MeCannon, 83 South Fifth Ave., Coatesville ..... i... sicsccwcsesdeseens 191 
IN os 54 oss 606-00 snveee vende 55: ar. Coe, EINE ss pian Seduce aie w oe iad xen s bee eae endees Wea eaae 302R1 
a Frank E. Gouse, g0e Cherry St. CieerGed . coin oi vs ce ewcnewndeeieesateressacage 1354 
ED oie asc 0 0a 00 wars ewcenleny pases k;, seeeaen: Feute 1, ROC PAV oo. sic i vce was slelin a wh tern vs Bie thee sc ediwaelase 108 
nt Wiios: (5. ———— a a ae a er MM. i. Bemenbuen, 2os Pein St. DilOGmsmues ... <i co osicck ecw e Savin ne cbuun cake aes 692 
CROAWEOTE on. cicicccceccccccan George W. Béopler, 250 Locust St. Meadwille: . ow... cccccccctcc cicevedaceives stamens 1146 
Ciwmpperiand: 2... 6.66 ccc ccssde Joseph M. Foreman, 239 West South St, Castelo ..... cc ciccccscdenuescnstusees 2345 
IN 5.6.5.5 6s 04 vas 008 KE OS Mark P. Motter, 4231 Elmerton Ave., Colonial Park ..................00ssseeees 3-5153 
pS B. J. Davis; 460 Gast Battimpore Ave, Me ni once ciciceweviedieccccecucurenveveoeen 295 
MN ice 0b 60 44.0.04.604 2 eaweD Edward L. Sihtields, Eschbach Road, St. Marys «.. 6.5 6b. ces cece ceed oowsisadesss 5050 
IDE i icles. Gb 54 04:4 a RBA we RTS COON eenneay, TOs Ve OlNah iG, FOUN 6 og oes ov ck ca Ce oken se ile checda nae cuales wh 24-367 
BOVE: 0.6 cc ccesccwaccvecaas Theodore T: Schafer, 16 Wilmington St, Uniontown . .. << .6.6.6 ccc icecacdeccecees 3794 
PRIME 5 oc-06.50:64. 64050008 44.0008 a ie a SRN 6 coos. a ia SS oak oe ates Eaten EEE hh eatin a MOM Uae OR ew acueanlenn 189 
ee W. W. Britton, 573 East Catherine St., Chambersburg ......................cc00e- 195 
UOT Seve cece scwcowsncveesc Isaac Baumgardner, South Second St., McConnellsburg ............. 0.0... ce eee 22 
Rs, 655-5 440.606 22 be We eewes vonn: F. Baer, 465 Bast Greene St. Wayresinind <2 oc. cc coe ccs ic avneneaswes 267 
Huntingdon .................. Thomas F. Bell, 407 Sixteenth St., Muntingdony -:.... ci. cc ccc sec censdeascccbues 158 
BERD S306 oc cataees eee sean’ ©: BE. Femmerton, 2i SOUCH. Swern Sc., Ta scan ck ae a nncs bhawctveawnes 1934 
Jefferson ............. cece eee Ee cee SO POE cla) ee tig cial duc ani oalck we hal alas ae Mahan ea ay hiee maaan 707W 
Bi Herman W. Fisher, 611 Washington Ave., Mifflintown .................. 0c. cece ues 176 
Lackawanna ...............6. Prancie BE. Jenkins, Layton Hoad, CHmecnile «on... oii veces cenctsccacccseceues 367R2 
Lancaster .................00. J. M. Haveratick, 741 College Ave., Lancaster . ........0 obsess ces ccsecceetes een 5540 
TUBWEETCE: 0. ww cc ccc cccecces PRRs, COOGIy, PRCRIUG Oy, RC CN GNO oo oiaias ca cess c8:4'W ocie Dealaed Barwin beane le eie's Lain alee a ea goed 5211 
Po re Philip BH Meiching, 400 Gannon St. Lebanon soo. k coke cacas cee cecccdewsls e's eas 681 
Lehigh .................00ee William A. Moyer, 25 North Eighteenth St., Allentown ...................0.00005 2-6739 
Luzerne ...........ccc cee eee Philip S. Sioan, 75 Mast Bennett St., Kingston . .... 6... as bcs cc ove adewecc woe seve 7-5382 
oc) Frank F. Crosby, 1442 Memorial Ave., Williamsport .......................00005 2-7313 
MCKEAN ........cccccccecenen Witliam: J, Carpenter, Wit; JOwett . 2... hick cccdas cccvea dace cede scedteewess Pies 65 
Mercer ................eeeeee George Ib. Norris, 404 Greenville Ave., Mercer ....... 0c scccccccccensccssecceeccsen 6 
ih Realpn £2. MeCoy, Sit Loman St., LewistGwee o.oo. cic cc cs cc cn cinncsag svauvisies Saceees 2916 
Monroe ...............ccee ues Arthur N. Frantz, 75 Elk St., East Stroudsburg ..... 2... ccc ccccccccccsscvccccccepe 1272 
Montgomery ................. Ambrose Gerhart, 141 Central Ave., Souderton ............. 0.0... cece eee cece 873 
Montour .................000. Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ................. 0... cc ccc cece eee 1210 
Northampton ................ Morris D. Stewart, 1535 Northampton. St, Easton . 2.0.6... 006. cccccccscsccaecece’ 2-2023 
Northumberland ............. Bruce P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ..... 0... 5... cc ccccccccccsctvccees 1210 
i Fatigen Et. Garormanmer, INGwW- BIGOMGI oc sedi ni bo oe 6 snes cd ew bis waidinladin'e gna daa cewe wis 80 
Philadelphia ................ E. W. Stucke, 7806 Verree Ave., Philadelphia .................... Phone—Pilgrim 4813 
re John H. Lohmann, 111 Catherine St., Milford: .......65.c6c ccs coeccecsciadecackcces 240 
OUWOT ciccceccecccccacesccen FOU eC I os hn oo 5 hc glk Aw Sin KO hae dadakl: See wew kh bidedeclek 278 
coli th? bo) | Leo %. Busniman, 76 Pottsville St;, Cressonad «.....i 6. cic ceca ccigsccddaccegasesdccene 370 
| Clarence f. Walker, Beavertown « . 6... ce. cece ieas ess Phone—Beaver Springs 16R31 
Somerset .............cccce05 John Spencer, 354 West Garrett St., Somerset ..... 23.6.0... ccccccsccccctctcecescaees 139 
SE cin cccvacsaccececvas Ropert Latimer, Muncy Valley... oo. i onc ccc cwcaecccceeecsl Phone—Strawbridge 15R2 
Susquehanna ee ee eer William D. Denton, New BiOrd o.oo oc cic bikin ceccccsdeccnsece« Phone—Jackson 16 
eer i Se WON 6 5 Sins cla sions 05.004 0s Rw nals wae Eww ieele wba wise 196R 
NE: 5d givin 02 64 0304 000d ao0¥ de Pred S. Pisner, 400 Green St, MMOGs ©... oie soc cacecas vn ee ca ees cewheeicences 6257 
| William T. Campbell, 523 Liberty St., Franklin ................ cc ccc ccc cc cceeees 1107 
Warren Shae bie i'n le’, wae arene. olQusiea Lawrence E: Linder; 106 Monroe St., Warren... ...... 6s ccicsc cc cccccccccevceccce 1689 
Washington .................. Cari C, Stainbrook, 52: Harrison St. Washington... .. 2... oc ccc cccccc cece ceccccces 566 
EE cvGaihs issinceasaanes Maynard R. Miller, 30 Stanton St., Honesdale ............... 00. c ccc eee cc ee ee eee 676 
Westmoreland Cae dace shan ae BR, 23, BORO, SOLU SAMOMION OC, LIMOS. oock ccrdnwcas wavcweccewencciaegalvevseansade., 1140W 
Wyoming .................... Ralph E. Flaugh, 105% Warren St., Tunkhannock ................... 0... cceeeecee 3671 
DR Siactexviseresneneuseda Bi. Cy Garter, SA Garr VG, VOM occas cick icc clock cu vdwtasnkde'wawdlicwediers 7434 


Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in charge of Land Management, 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 



































SCHOOL OF FORESTRY & CONSERVATION 


AVN AGGIE 


DON’T PUSH THE SAFETY 
OFF UNTIL ACTUALLY 
READY TO FIRE 


Carrying any gun with the hammer in 


the up position is sure to cause trouble 


PLAY SAFE! 











